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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


NOT 

On Tuesday the debate on the Address came to an 
end with the moving of the closure by Mr. Balfour, the 
Speaker remarking that he accepted the motion as the 
various branches of the amendment then under dis- 
cussion had been discussed at great length. As this 
was Mr. Dillon's amendment raising the question of the 
burning of farms and other incidents of the war, it 
hardly needed the opinion of the Speaker to prove what 
would be a foregone conclusion on a priori grounds, in 
any matter which Mr. Dillon had taken in hand. The 
very amendment itself was a speech couched in rhetorical 
terms about dishonour to Christianity, intense indigna- 
tion and hatred of the British name and the like, pro- 
ducts of the Irish and South African Conciliation Com- 
mittee’s imagination. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
admitted the necessity of cutting short the debate. It 
could not be helped ; but Parliament ought to have been 
called a fortnight sooner, that is to say the King 
should have opened Parliament two days before the 
Queen’s funeral ! 


Mr. Balfour has like the Prime Minister a knack of 
saying infelicitous things in moments of absent-minded 
candour. We donot quite know why a laxer code of 
honour should be practised by His Majesty’s Ministers 
than by private gentlemen. When A promises some- 
thing to B itis generally considered correct for A to 
keep his word, whether B asks him to or not. Of 
course if B comes to A and explicitly absolves him, it is 
another matter. Mr. Balfour means that if the House 
of Commons does not ask the Government.to institute 
a general inquiry into the war, it will not do so, and had 
the proposition been put in that particular and concrete 
way, it would have passed. But such a statement as 
that a Government is under no obligation to fulfil its 
promises unless asked to do so is exactly the sort of 
phrase that will be quoted, without the context, on 
every Radical platform at the next election. The truth 
is that the promise to start a general inquiry into the 
whole conduct of the war in the field as well as at the 
War Office was rashly made, but Mr. Balfour lacks the 
resolution to say so. 


The scantiness of war news in the early part of the 
week was balanced by a widely credited rumour that 


Louis Botha had surrendered to Lord Kitchener. No 
confirmation of the news had been received on Friday 
and it was probably false, but the enormous capture of 
ammunition, guns and live-stock made by General 
French in the Eastern Transvaal has put an end to 
anything like organised resistance in this district. As 
to De Wet he has again managed, though not without 
serious loss, to escape for a moment the circle of troops 
and has effected a junction with Hertzog. It is expected, 
or rather hoped, that a considerable battle with him is 
imminent as the floods will prevent him crossing the 
Orange River for some days. But even if he should 
succeed in his fugitive tactics, he has been again foiled 
in entering Cape Colony and gaining recruits from the 
Cape rebels. Though the end of the war is not in sight, 
any united effort or policy on the part of the Boer forces 
has been rendered impossible. 


An American and several English Radical papers 
published during the week a letter written by a colonial 
officer in which the burning of a farm in South Africa 
was described as ‘‘a terrible thing to see.” The letter, 
as printed, gave the impression that Lord Kitchener’s 
policy was revolting to the officer who was himself 
engaged in carrying out the work. After the letter 
had been published it was shown by the ‘‘ Standard ” 
and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ” that Lieutenant Morrison’s 
letter had been ‘‘ edited.” Not only had such important 
sentiments as ‘‘ we could not help approving the policy,” 
and such facts as the presence of much concealed 
ammunition in the farm been taken out, but several 
picturesque details had been inserted in the body of 
the letter. The misuse of the material is stigmatised 
by the ‘Daily Chronicle” as ‘‘almost worse than 
downright forgery,” and there is no fault to be found 
with the phrase. In spite of this the ‘‘ Daily News,” 
which makes such a profession of fairness as to dis- 
card the virtue of patriotism, deliberately defends the 
morality of its action; a callous contempt of honest 
dealing which it is hard to parallel even in the 
history of Radical journalism. Such is the result of 
the purchase system as applied to editorship ! 


The appointment of Colonel Ward as permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for War—if not the first 
appointment of the kind—marks a new departure from 
recent custom. It must be taken as proof of a desire 
to break through the barrier which separates the 
military from the civil side. The civilians are not 
pleased of course, but the appointment is a very sound 
one. Another proof of Mr. Brodrick’s determination. 
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to cope with the situation is the formation of the New 
Garrison regiment. It is a good idea; for not only 
will it relieve our army of a certain pressure, but it 
will be an advantage that Malta and Gibraltar should 
no longer be stations for regular battalions, since at 
these places the facilities for training men are meagre 
in the extreme. But the age of forty seems somewhat 
too low. Provided that the men are sound and active, 
there is no reason why they should not exceed that 
limit, on the understanding that retirement at fifty will 
in all cases be obligatory. 


The curt and peremptory manner in which the 
Secretary of State for War has requested Sir Redvers 
Buller to ‘‘cancel” that portion of his recent memo- 
randum dealing with the fire discipline of our horse 
and field artillery will not surprise anybody versed in 
artillery matters. It isa distinct warning to the General 
Officer at Aldershot to be more cautious in his criticisms 
on avital and highly technical point in the field practice 
of one of the most specialised branches of scientific 
soldiering. The commander at Aldershot must of 
course be free to give his views on all the three arms 
under his command; but he should be careful to avoid 
advocating technical changes in any arm of which his 
own personal knowledge is limited. Sir Redvers 
Buller’s name in connexion with artillery in action 
is by no means a passport to reception of his views. 
His remarks strike at the very root of the excellent 
practice now made by our batteries. What he styles 
being ‘‘ paralysed by waiting” is simply the time 
necessarily spent in ensuring that when the guns 
do open on the enemy their fire shall be effective. The 
delay of a battery commander who prefers to fire his 
guns at the proper range with the proper fuze to squib- 
bing off at hazard is one that has been thoroughly 
justified by the results obtained. 


Lord Selborne, replying to Lord Brassey’s speech 
on the position of the professional officers and con- 
tractors at the Admiralty, had more to say in defence of 
the system of centralisation of authority and responsi- 
bility than one would at first sight suppose, in view of 
the dissatisfaction which exists with it. But it was 
maladroit of Lord Selborne to commiserate with Sir 
William White on the fact that the mistakes made in 
the Royal Yacht had been made in a case where they 
were easily discoverable. The obvious retort of an 
objector would be that probably others were made 
alsv, in the more obscure departments of construction, 
that have been passed over. Lord Selborne’s points 
in defence of centralisation were the focussing of 
public interest and the watchfulness of Parliament and 
a very strict financial control ; both tending in propor- 
tion as they existed to make decentralisation more diffi- 
cult. However, while these are the benefits of the system, 
he recognised that it was the duty of the head of the 
department to increase devolution and decentralisation. 


The King left London on Saturday evening on a 
visit to his sister the Empress Frederick at Kronberg. 
We recently referred to the fact that the visit of the 
German Emperor here had been the occasion of most 
bitter declamation and invective by newspapers in all 
parts of Germany against the supposed English bias 
of the Emperor. This widespread hostility towards 
England is showing itself more virulent than ever 
in consequence of the King’s visit. Journals which 
do not take part in the demonstrations acknowledge 
that public feeling and the policy of the German 
Government are antagonistic; and they are in fact 
aimed at the Emperor. He is represented as having 
set himself in opposition to his people, and is warned 
that the cleft between him and the portion of the 
people who cherish monarchic sentiment is becom- 
ing deeper and wider in consequence. Where Germans 
are cool enough to analyse their feelings they admit 
that the explanation of all this is far from clear. 
It may be that, not recognising the difficulties of 
their new position as a ‘‘ world power,” they have 
chafed at what they considered the timidity of the 
Government in presence of other colonial interests 
especially of Great Britain, and it is frankly confessed 
that a good deal of envy has accumulated which has 
been excited by the spectacle of British prosperity. 
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Nothing more has been heard of the expedition of 
Count von Waldersee which caused so much sensation 
at the end of last week. It might, as Lord Cranborne 
said, have been a disastrous policy if it had been carried 
out: but the fact remains that, if this week’s news is 
true, the mere threat, plus some show of activity, has 
brought the Chinese to accept all the punishment terms 
of the Powers including the death penalties on all the 
officials marked out, the disgrace of the viceroys in 
whose provinces Boxer outrages took place, and the 
cessation of the examinations. One thing only seems 
open to some doubt. Has the Court really carried out 
or seen carried out the executions they have ordered by 
edict? As to two executions there is no doubt that 
they have taken place, for they have been supervised by 
the military representatives of the Powers themselves. 
With the return of the Court to Peking, which is now 
being spoken of, the question becomes important 
whether the Powers are prepared to limit the authority 
of the Manchus and secure China against the re- 
actionary policy, as well as to protect the viceroys who 
have used their influence against the Court. 


Russia’s position in Manchuria and that of the 
Powers in China make a very instructive contrast. 
No international concert has impeded the process by 
which China has put herself at the complete disposition 
of Russia in that portion of her dominions. The Con- 
cert as a form of permanent control is of course an 
impossibility. In Manchuria Russian control is a fact 
as completely accomplished as the British occupation 
of Egypt, in spite of protestations that continue of the 
Manchurian occupancy being temporary. The new 
revised draft convention with China which has been 
published, and which China is professing to refuse to 
sign, shows that Russia intends to govern that province 
in the name of the Emperor more absolutely than we 
govern Egypt in the name of the Khedive. Other 
Powers are excluded from commercial advantages : no 
land round Newchwang can be leased to foreigners : 
Chinese troops are excluded from Manchuria: and 
China can make no railways. Russia is to construct a 
railway from Manchuria to Peking. The facts seem to 
speak for themselves. 


In India, the anticipation of an increased duty on tea in 
the forthcoming Budget hascaused something like a panic 
in the tea industry in Assam which has latterly been in 
a bad way. The increased duty of last year is alleged 
to have fallen chiefly on the producer and led to 
increased quantities of cheap and inferior tea. Measures 
have been already concerted by the growers to limit the 
output and to restore prices to a paying level. More- 
over a measure is now before the Indian Government to 
enforce a higher scale of wages on tea estates in Assam. 
The recruiting of labour is controlled by statutory 
regulations, designed to facilitate the introduction of 
labour into Assam from the crowded Indian districts 
and to secure the proper protection of the imported 
labourers. Tea-planters and the members who repre- 
sent them in the Legislative Council protest vigorously 
against this fresh burden. The Assam Government 
however consider the present scale of wages defective 
and some enhancement of it seems probable. A rise in 
the price of tea is imminent therefore whatever the 
Budget may be. 


After a period of quiescence the Associations Bill has 
again been before the French Chamber. It would have 
been well if this withdrawal from discussion had meant 
that the Ministry were re-shaping their Bill to meet the 
very forcible arguments that have been urged against 
it. The violent scenes that took place on Tuesday are 
an index of the passions that it has unnecessarily 
aroused. M. Deschanel may rebuke members for 
making the historical quotations ‘‘ which evoke the 
passions and hatreds which are tearing France to 
pieces,” but the censure is more properly addressed to 
the Ministry that introduced a measure which inevitably 
falls into line with historical events that have divided 
France. To quote the execution of Louis XVI. as ‘‘an 
assassination ” may horrify Republicans but the quota- 
tion is from a deputy of the Convention who reminded 
that body that ‘‘the interest of your vengeance is 
nothing compared to the interests of liberty.” That is 
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precisely the gist of the criticism to which the Ministry 
has exposed itself by the Associations Bill. 


There is piquancy in the demand of M. Yves Guyot in 
the ‘‘ Siécle ” for the impeachment of M. Charles Dupuy, 
the predecessor of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Fortunately 
or unfortunately M. Dérouléde is hardly a person whose 
statements can be taken as absolute truth. He asserted 
in a speech a few days ago that his notorious plot to 
overturn the Republic at the time of M. Faure’s funeral 
was defeated only because M. Dupuy and General Billot 
and other officers of the army had wrongly imagined 
that the affair was being engineered in the interests 
of the Duke of Orleans. Until they became aware that 
M. Dérouléde was fighting for his own hand they were 
prepared to forward and not circumvent the plot. 
M. Yves Guyot charges M. Dupuy with treason to the 
Republic for keeping the plot dark and preventing 
explanation by merely treating M. Dérouléde’s action as 
an Assize offence, instead of taking him before the High 
Court as the Orleans conspirators afterwards were by 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. M. Dupuy and General Billot 
and their colleagues should therefore, he declares, be 
brought before the same Court and impeached of treason. 
We should fancy the Ministry has quite enough on its 
hands at present. 


For the first time in his life Lord Rosebery has made 
an uninteresting speech on County Council matters. 
To suggest that the Progressives have done well on the 
water question when their action has been confined to 
framing futile purchase Bills, which they have always 
known could never be passed, falls short even of the very 
low standard expected of an electioneering speech. Nor 
was he happier on the Housing problem. To begin with, 
to describe Torrens’ Act as the foundation of all Housing 
legislation is a piece of ignorance discreditable to any 
ordinary citizen, not tospeak of a former chairman of 
the London County Council and an ex-prime-minister. 
The foundation of all such legislation was Peel’s in- 
quiry issued in 1844, and Lord Ashley’s Acts long pre- 
ceded that of Torrens. Wecan understand that one so 
ignorant of the past should be equally ignorant of the 
present and think the Progressives had really done good 
work on the Housing question. Lord Rosebery’s 
remarks as to politics and municipal bodies need 
not be taken seriously. He knows very well that 
the Council has all along been divided on the lines of 
party politics, and always will be. But of course he 
had to mount the high horse of municipal morality 
for the sake of an election effect. He showed, how- 
ever, real insight into himself when he hazarded 
the surmise that he might vote for a Moderate, whom 
he thought the better man, under the ballot. Just so: 
he might possibly be independent, when there was 
nobody to see and call him to account. 


The proceedings at the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the National Liberal Federation held at Rugby 
will not tend to improve the prospects of the party. 
The same old policy of ignoring patent facts in order to 
secure a superficial appearance of unity was pursued 
with the same fatuous persistency which has earned for 
the leaders the contempt of all honest men. Mr. Birrell, 
who is a man of humour, must have keenly enjoyed 
recommending to the assembled stalwarts a resolution 
which called for ‘‘ such a measure of self-government 
as can honourably be accepted by a brave and high- 
spirited people.” He rightly assumed that few of his 
hearers could have read the ‘* North American Review ” 
for February, where the same Mr. Birrell had pointed 
out with admirable candour that the Majuba fiasco was 
one of the principal causes of modern English Conser- 
vatism. Lord Crewe’s vapid platitudes were the 
natural utterances of a dilettante who admitted at the 
beginning of his speech that he had taken no strong 
view about the war either way. But what of the 
Liberal Imperialist M.P.s who never troubled to attend 
but left the field to their opponents? Even the astute 
Mr. Perks was hopelessly outmanceuvred and inglori- 
ously tried to go one better than Mr. Lloyd George. 
The latter gentleman demonstrated the vastly superior 
energy and adroitness which distinguish him from his 
Imperialist compeers. The officials still fall an easy 
prey to the noisiest section and the sensible politicians 
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are too cowardly to assert their views. What hope can 
there be for a revival of such a party ? 


The Duke of Devonshire has stated in the House 
of Lords in answer to Lord Reay the attitude of the 
Government towards the decision in Regina v. 
Cockerton, the case in which it was decided that the 
London School Board was acting ultra vires in giving 
education in subjects not falling within the Whitehall 
Code and in giving instruction to adults in evening 
continuation schools. Until the case is settled on final 
appeal the status quo will be maintained; but the 
Government will not extend the subjects of the Code 
so that the Board may be within the terms of the 
judgment : nor will they introduce legislation legalising 
adult continuation teaching. In their opinion it would 


not be wise to extend the powers of School Boards in. 
view of the Secondary Education scheme ; and in fact it 


would be better to entrust them with both primary and 
secondary education rather than to establish conflicting 
authorities. This combination of powers is the Scottish 
system but will not be adopted by the Government for 
England. If the Cockerton judgment is upheld, there 
will be no interference with it either by administrative 
action or by legislation on the motion of the Govern- 
ment. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech on Lord Avebury’s motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into shop hours is 
really only a repetition of his former speeches to the 
effect that he does not intend to be converted from his 
extreme views of non-interference with the right of 
people to shop when they please. Lord Salisbury seems 
to think there is no answer if people want to shop when 
they like. But the public should act reasonably to- 
wards those who serve it as employers ought to do to 
their employés. If the public are so selfish that they 
kill the shop assistants for their convenience, there is 
plenty of reason for interference. There is no doubt 
they do: it has been sufficiently proved. There is also 
plenty of evidence that there is as much working-class 
Opinion in favour of restriction as practically need be. 
If the legislator waited till he had no opposition, there 
would never be any legislation. Lord Salisbury will 
not be convinced by the Committee: not if one rose 
from the dead. His objection is not against the method 
but the principle of the Bill. Therefore the Committee 
will effect nothing as far as he is concerned. 


Sir William Harcourt expressed great solicitude for 
the possible postponement of the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill by the deprivation of members’ Wednesdays but as 
a fact the Bill did come on for discussion, and for the 
first time in its history succeeded in obtaining on the 
second reading a majority in its favour. ‘The im- 
mediate probability of this result induced Mr. Yoxall 
and Mr. Pickard to move the closure and the majority 
was thirteen. Last year the majority against it was 
twenty-four. This, we take it, is significant in a 
House in which Conservatives are in an immense 
majority. The principle of State regulation of matters 
which have been prolific sources of devastating 
industrial strife is growing. Perhaps at the present 
moment this, in the peculiar circumstances of the split 
amongst the miners as to the consequences of the 
limitation itself to their trade, is as much as can be 
asserted. 


Every improvement in our criminal system discloses 
a new imperfection. Under the pressure of modern 
researches into mental pathology reforms have had to 
be introduced into judicial administration of the law 
and its execution in our prisons. The recidivist and 
the criminal in posse have taken their place as social 
factors and philanthropic societies and the Society of 
Comparative Legislation are alike interested in them. 
Mr. Crackanthorpe’s paper on Wednesday showed how 
many problems are still unsettled. They are the same 
in all countries but they are met by different methods. 
Hence the suggestion of international congresses which 
the Lord Chief Justice approved. England is really 
rather behind. There are some defects which though 
admitted are simply neglected by the legislator. One 
of the advantages of the judges expressing their 
opinions in public on this subject may be an impulse to 
legislation. Another advantage and the most important 
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of all will be a closer connexion between the judges 
as the persons who pass the sentence and those who 
administer the prison system. Another point in 
criminal law for which humanity demands attention, 
the capital sentence for infanticide by deserted girls, is 
raised in yesterday's ‘‘ Times” by Sir Algernon West. 


Modes of celebrating the memory of the great dead 
always raise difficult questions but in regard to the 
Queen’s Memorial it will be generally felt that they 
may be left with confidence to the Provisional Com- 
mittee which has been appointed by the command of 
the King. The committee has come to a conclusion to 
this extent that there shall be a memorial of a “‘ per- 
sonal and monumental character” and that it shall be 
erected in London. We should perhaps understand by 
way of illustration something in character but emphati- 
cally not in appearance like the Albert Memorial in 
Kensington Gardens. Further consultation will be left 
to a representative committee and one guiding con- 
sideration will be the amount of subscriptions con- 
tributed. As all classes of the people are to be invited 
to take part in this national act, it may be assumed that 
any difficulties there may be on this head will be caused 
by excess rather than deficiency of contributions. We 
suppose that in addition to ‘‘The Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund ” opened at the Bank of England and 
the Mansion House Fund there will be local funds 
more easily accessible to the smaller contributors. 


The Indian Memorial is raising considerable con- 
troversy. The Viceroy’s proposal of a memorial hall 
at Calcutta has resuscitated the long-standing dispute 
as to the claims of that city to rank as the capital of 
India. The issue is a practical one as the opponents 
of the pretensions of Calcutta can give effect to 
their views by withholding or defining the application 
of their subscriptions. The Panjab journals claim the 
true Imperial site to be Delhi, the capital of the Moghul 
Empire, which is associated with the assumption of 
direct government by the British Crown and the 
adoption of the Imperial title by the first Empress- 
Queen. Bombay with other States and provinces will 
doubtless desire to see at least a portion of their money 
spent elsewhere than in a modern city in a remote 
corner of the Empire. The suitability of the proposed 
Victoria Hall is also challenged. Its official description 
is ‘a national gallery for all India, handing down to 
future generations the records trophies and mementos 
of whatever has been great and remarkable in the 
past.” The critics translate this into ‘‘a weak com- 

romise between an inconvenient public hall and an 
imperfectly equipped museum.” There is danger that 
these dissensions may weaken the spacious conception 
of a central Imperial monument worthy of the Indian 
Empire and of the Empress. 


The feature of the week on the Stock Exchange has 
been the strength of South African mines, of which 
there has been a good deal of buying from Paris and 
Berlin as well as from the provinces. The report that 
Botha had surrendered, which was published by the 


_ evening paper on Thursday, caused a slight reaction on 


Friday morning, when it was found it was not confirmed. 
But the market quickly rallied, and some of the chief 
rises in the week have been Rand Mines from 40} 
to 42, East Rands and Goldfields from 7}} to 8, De 
Beers from 30}}, to 32}, Oceanas from 2,), to 2;%;, and 
Geduld from 4}; to 5;°%; on the issue of new shares at 
4}. The American railway market has been in a 
see-saw condition, and is apparently waiting for the 
adjournment of Congress on the 4th and the issue 
of the new steel shares. Southern Preference and 
Ordinary have been the steadiest stock, and it is 
believed that both will see higher prices, as an 
increased dividend on the Preference is practically 
assured. Milwaukees have risen 3 points to 157, and 
Union Pacifics have fallen 5 to 89 ex-dividend. It looks 
as if Mr. Chamberlain had killed speculation in the 
Jungle market, but it only requires a cable to say that 
the third borehole in the Tarkwa district has met the 
reef to send up all the better mining shares. Home 
railways have receded all round. Consols have risen a 
point and close 98}. 
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THE PUBLIC, THE WAR OFFICE AND 
THE WAR. 


Shee only oasis of interest in the desert of talk on the 
Address was the discussion of Mr. Lambert's. 
amendment. Nothing probably in the course of the 
campaign—are we safe in saying ‘‘ now drawing rapidly 
to a close” ?—has caused so much searching of the 
heart as the surrenders of large bodies of troops in 
seeming contradiction to the unanimous testimony of 
friends and foes to the bravery of our officers and men. 
Some explanation arising from peculiar conditions on 
the field there must be, we all thought: and Mr. 
Brodrick has told us what it is. ‘The enormous 
range of country, and especially the topographical 


character of it, has rendered the isolation of bodies of 


men perhaps more frequent than in any other war in 
which this country has been engaged for a great 
number of years. The rapidity of firing of modern 
ammunition too lends itself to the exhaustion of the 
weaker party.” So far as the gallantry of our troops 
is concerned this explanation ought to satisfy the 
public, because it is based upon unquestionable facts. 
But it does not dispose of the question, who was. 
responsible for placing the men in positions where they 
were isolated, and their ammunition ran short ? Round 
this all-important question revolved a very interesting 
discussion as to the existing system of military law, and 
the intentions of the Government with regard to their 
promise of a general inquiry into the conduct of the 
war. Mr. Brodrick truly said that the whole question 
with regard to these surrenders is ‘‘ whether or not the 
system of military law which we have at this moment 
for dealing with these charges is adequate to enable 
those who are responsible to judge whether the officers 
immediately in command are to blame, or whether the 
superior officer who placed them in that position should 
be made accountable.” Take Nicholson’s Nek for 
example. Are we to blame Sir George White for the 
disposition of his forces, or the officers in immediate: 
command, who having got into this difficult position 
and having lost their mules and their ammunition made 
up their minds to advance rather than retire? That is 
the whole question, and it seems to us to be one which 
only a military tribunal can answer. The existing 
system of military law we gather from the Secretary of 
State to be this; that in all cases, which are not 
obviously triable by court-martial, there is held a pre- 
liminary court of inquiry to decide whether there is a 
prima facie case against anyone to go before a court- 
martial. Sometimes the court of inquiry entirely 
exonerates the officer or officers in question, 
as in the case of Colonel Spragge and the sur- 
render of the Yeomanry at Lindley. Sometimes its 
finding (which Mr. Brodrick described as ‘‘only a 
suggestion to the Commander-in-Chief”’) is such that 
the officer is dismissed, or put on half-pay, or merely 
marked as unfit for promotion. But sometimes the 
finding of the court of inquiry is so serious that it is 
followed by a court-martial, which is followed, as 
everybody knows, by ‘‘a sentence.” It was on the 
point of publicity that the Secretary of State was most 
strongly pressed by his critics. It was strongly urged 
by Mr. Lambert and others that the proceedings at the 
preliminary courts of inquiry should be published. 
We dissent strongly from this contention, and entirely 
agree with Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Balfour that it is a 
matter which should be left to the discretion of the 
military authorities. 

A court-martial is a different affair. It should not be 
necessary to remind these gentlemen that a court- 
martial is a legal tribunal, where evidence is given on 
oath, and where the defendant may be represented by 
counsel. The proceedings of such a court are neces- 
sarily and rightly public. But the court of inquiry is 
analogous to the investigation by the grand jury into 
the bills of indictment that are laid betore them, and 
though the charge of the judge is sometimes pub- 
lished, the deliberations of grand juries never are. We 
can see many disadvantages in publishing the proceed- 
ings of the courts of inquiry, and it ought only to be 
done in exceptional cases, either to justify a penalty, or 
to clear a reputation. The desirability of doing so 
must in each case be left to the Commander-in-Chiet 
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and the Secretary of State. We understand why the 
demand for publicity has been made. It springs from 
a suspicion, in too many cases we fear not without 
foundation, that there has been a great deal of 
favouritism in this war, and that certain persons have 
been spared on account of their position and connex- 
ions, whilst the less powerful have been singled out 
for punishment. It is satisfactory in this regard to get 
from the Secretary of State an undertaking that in 
future all surrenders shall be made the subject of a 
court-martial, and that in every instance where a court 
of inquiry has found a prima facie case for a court- 
martial against an officer, no matter what his rank or 
antecedents, a court-martial shall be held. 

This discussion about the adequacy of the existing 
system of military law to fasten responsibility on the 
right shoulders must not be confused (though it often 
was by most of the speakers) with the demand for a 
general inquiry into the conduct of the war after the 
termination of hostilities. Sir William Harcourt 
seemed to be only interested in clearing up by the 
military courts the causes of the surrenders. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, on the other hand, was 
loud in demanding that the Government should fulfil 
its promise, and as soon as the war is over appoint a 
committee or commission to inquire into the whole 
campaign. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been 
Secretary of State for War, and the public would be 
infinitely obliged to him if he would draft the terms 
of reference of such a committee or commission, and 
give us his ideas as to its composition. Already 
ministers betray uneasiness, and are beginning to see 
the enormous difficulties of keeping what they evi- 
dently regard now as an impetuous promise. The 
difficulty is certainly not diminished by what Mr. 
Brodrick said as to the scope of the inquiry. ‘‘ If the 
House feels it desirable to have a full inquiry into the 
war, a full inquiry there will be. Butit will not be an 
inquiry limited merely to the conduct of the War Office : 
it must be an inquiry into the conduct of operations 
in the field.” Thus it would appear that in addition 
to the inquiries by the military courts of which already 
ninety-nine have been held, and the trials by court- 
martial, we are to have a roving commission of 
inquiry into the conduct of the War Office and 
the conduct of operations in the field! What con- 
ceivable body of human beings is competent to the 
task? A commission of laymen might ing uire into 
such topics as the supply of ammunition, forage, food, 
horses, and medical relief by the War Office. They 
might even ask some very eminent persons why they 
called upon the colonies to send infantry rather than 
mounted men, and on what data their calculations as 
to the number of troops required were based. Such 
questions a lay commission might put, but they would 
be utterly incompetent to conduct an inquiry into the 
operations in the field, unless indeed it is thought 
desirable that Mr. Bryn Roberts and Mr. Channing 
should cross-examine Lord Methuen and Sir Redvers 
Buller on the art of war. Nor would the difficulty be 
surmounted by adding military men to the commission, 
or even manning it entirely by professional experts. Is 
Sir William Butler to ask Lord Methuen why he was 
ignorant of the position of the enemy at Magers- 
fontein, and to explain the disposition of his troops 
on that occasion? Or is Sir Evelyn Wood to ask 
Sir Redvers Buller why he delegated his duty 
to Sir Charles Warren at Spion Kop, why he 
disobeyed in the first instance the order of Lord 
Roberts to relieve Ladysmith, and why he took such 
an unconscionable time in marching from Ladysmith 
to Pretoria? The conduct of operations in the field 
can only be inquired into, it seems to us, by military 
men, and the inquiry can only take place when a 
definite charge has been formulated against an indi- 
vidual and under the conditions of the military law. 
The more the subject is thought over, the more in- 
superable appear the difficulties in the way of an 
inquiry by a mixed or professional commission into the 
general conduct of the campaign. Before such a com- 
mission there can be nobody to formulate charges 
against anyone, and it would be simply contrary to 
English law for such a body to enter upon investiga- 
tions that would damage the professional careers of 
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individuals. Blundering there has been in Pall Mall 
and in the field, and the public is entitled to know the 
facts. But it is impossible to find a commission or 
committee competent to inquire into both branches of 
the subject, namely, the action of the administrative 
department, and the conduct of generals in the field. 
In his eagerness to defend his department Mr. Brodrick 
has confused two things entirely distinct, which ought 
both to be inguired into, but by different tribunals. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, with hereditary acumen and 
acquired experience, sees the distinction clearly enough, 
and expressed his opinion that a general or roving 
inquiry into the war would be most unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Balfour’s casuistry apart, we hope that the House 
of Commons will not follow Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in what seems a paltry attempt to convict 
the Government of a rash promise. The question for 
us all is, what course is going to improve our Army ? 
Wherever there is a definite charge of professional 
incompetence or worse against an officer, however 
highly placed, let it be dealt with by a military court, 
under rules prescribed by law. If the law is bad, let 
Mr. Brodrick propose an amendment. 

With regard to the War Office, the position is entirely 
different. A Parliamentary committee, as we pointed 
out above, is quite competent to inquire into the 
organisation and working of a Government depart- 
ment ; and such an inquiry there must be. The country 
will never be satisfied until every means has been 
exhausted to get at the truth as to the mistakes and 
miscalculations that hindered progress in the earlier 
stages of the campaign. We have always insisted 
that such an inquiry must be held, and we trust that 
the impossibility of conducting a roving investigation 
into operations in the field may not result in the 
abandonment of the inquiry into the War Office as 
well. If it does, Mr. Brodrick’s confusion of thought 
will cost the country dear, as it should cost the 
Government—and probably would. 


‘ 


THE PLOT AGAINST SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


WO delegates appointed by the Worcester Congress 
to instruct the English Parliament and people are 
now among us. They are Mr. John X. Merriman and 
Mr. J. W. Sauer. It is currently reported that Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, now in Switzerland we believe, was included in 
the same errand. The delegates claim that the infor- 
mation and advice which they offer are truthful and 
necessary for the well-being of England. Their mission 
is, therefore, a matter of public interest, and men who 
come here with claims such as these must not complain 
if we ask whether their previous actions recommend 
them to the confidence of the English public. 

First, of Mr. Merriman. The political activity of 
John Xavier Merriman extends from 1877 to the present 
time. The details of his career afford a psychological 
study of rare interest and provide an admirable example 
of the proverbial results which follow the attempt to 
‘‘run with the hare and hunt with the hounds.” In 
illustration of this central truth we select from the 
material at our disposal a single quotation which is 
strictly relevant to the present issue. Mr. Merriman 
comes here to-day to advocate the views of the 
Afrikander Bond. Fifteen years ago, when this organi- 
sation was by comparison an innocent bantling, he 
described its principles at Grahamstown in these terms. 
‘There is a dividing line between us and the Afrikander 
Bond and Fenians. . . . Each one of you will have to 
make up his mind whether he is prepared to see this 
Colony remain a part of the British Empire, which 
carries with it obligations as well as privileges, or 
whether he is prepared to obey the dictates of the Bond. 
From the very first time, some years ago, when first 
the poison began to be distilled in the country, | 
felt that it must come to this—was England or the 
Transvaal to be the paramount force in South Africa ? 
. . . My quarrel with the Bond is that it stirs up race 
difference. Its main object is to make the South African 
Republic the paramount Power in South Africa.” Since 
the date of this speech (1885) the Bond has certainly 
given evidence of its earnest desire ‘‘ to make the South 
African Republic the paramount Power in South Africa.” 
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Yet Mr. Merriman has the effrontery to come here 
to-day to advise the people of England to mould their 
policy upon the advice of the Bond. 

Second, of Mr. Sauer. Two episodes in the life of 
Mr. Sauer will serve to illustrate the principles which 
guide his political acts. In 1882 Gordon was employed 
by the Cape Government to settle Basutoland. Writing 
of this period Mr. D. C. Boulger relates, in his Life of 
Gordon, how ‘Mr. Sauer deliberately resolved to 
destroy Gordon’s reputation as a statesman and to 
ensure the triumph of his own policy by an act of 
treachery that has never been surpassed.” Briefly Mr. 
Sauer induced Gordon to visit the Chief Masupha and 
offer terms of peace while at the same time, while Gordon 
was Masupha’s guest, and without Gordon’s know- 
ledge, he directed an attack to be made upon Masupha. 

The second episode is more recent. It occurred 
some six weeks after the Transvaal ultimatum was de- 
livered. At 11 o’clock on Monday, 27 November, 1899, 
Mr. Sauer addressed a meeting in Dordrecht in the 
Cape Colony, in which he advised the Afrikander 
farmers that ‘‘ although blood was thicker than water,” 
they should remain loyal, as England was sure to win 
in the end. At three o’clock a second deputation left 
the town to wait on Commandant Olivier who was at 
Barkly East with a Boer force. On 28 November, 
Olivier sent the telegram containing the passage of 
which this is a literal translation. ‘‘ To-day already I 
received the second deputation from Dordrecht not to 
come to Dordrecht. This is asked officially, but 
privately they say that this is also a blind, and that we 
must come at once.” It should be noted that at 
this date, when he made this singularly ineffectual 
appeal to the loyalty of Dordrecht, Mr. Sauer was a 
Minister of the Crown. 

Third, of Mr. Hofmeyr. It is enough to say that he 
has been for twenty years the real head of the Bond, 
and his true purpose and sentiment towards England 
are revealed in the communication which he sent to 


. President Steyn on 14 September, 1899, urging him 


**to save the State”’ by a timely submission. Any advice 
that Mr. Hofmeyr inay give now will again have for its 
ultimate object “‘ to save the State,” but Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
State is not a British but a Republican South Africa. 
These are the men who have been sent by the 
Worcester Congress to tell the people of England that 
they must listen to them and not to Sir Alfred Milner. 
This, in so many words, is the purpose and scope of 
their mission. But however shameless in their 
effrontery and farcical in their hypocrisy the leaders 
of the Afrikander Bond may be, they would not have 
sent this mission to England unless they had been 
assured of co-operation on the spot. The help upon 
which they rely is not confined to the Conciliation 
Committee, and the Stop-the-War Committee, to the 
Irish Nationalists, and Mr. Lloyd George. Their 
most respectable and influential backing—and the 
backing on which they count—comes from men 
such as Mr. Bryce and Sir Robert Reid, and 
the Liberal Forwards. The delegates’ plan of attack 
is, of course, fashioned to suit the political needs of 
those whom they regard as their most potent allies. 
These men know that there would not be the slightest 
prospect of gaining the ear of the public, if the delegates 
frankly claimed the independence of the Boers, and 
knowing this they work on a more subtle plan. Every- 
one is tired of the war, they argue, and people who 
do not know the special difficulties of the army and 
the High Commissioner will be inclined to listen to the 
suggestion that Sir Alfred Milner is responsible for the 
refusal of the Boers to lay down their arms. Do Mr. 
Bryce and the Liberal Forwards honestly believe that 
Sir Alfred Milner is less capable of effecting the settle- 
ment of South Africa than Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer ? 
If they do, then we advise their constituents to take 
note of the fact and to estimate the nature of their 
political sagacity in its light. If on the other hand 
they know that Sir Alfred Milner is more worthy 
of confidence than the delegates of the Afrikander 
Bond, and yet notwithstanding they accept the aid 
of these delegates in endeavouring to create an 
opinion adverse to the High Commissioner and so 
damaging to the Government, they stand convicted of 
lending themselves to a party intrigue which merits 
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the reprobation of every honest man. These Liberal 
critics of the Government object to being called 
‘‘pro-Boers.” They are right. They have no claim 
to the minimum of honest intention to which the 
name would entitle them. They have as little regard 
for the interests of the Boers as the Afrikander Bond 
has for the interests of England. They are pro-Bryces, 
pro-Courtneys, pro-themselves, but not pro-Boers. To 
further their own political interests they have become 
parties to the gravest injustice that can be attempted 
against a servant of the Crown. They seek to rob Sir 
Alfred Milner of the support of his official superiors and 
of the confidence of the nation. 

The attempt is invested with a peculiar infamy by 
the circumstance that so long as Sir Alfred Milner is 
High Commissioner, he is debarred from defending 
himself by his own mouth from the charges which are 
flung wholesale against him by the delegates and their 
Liberal allies. His only medium of communication is 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. To discredit 
the High Commissioner and then to urge the Govern- 
ment to recall him on the ground that he has lost 
the confidence of the public is to condemn him unheard. 
And this when Sir Alfred Milner is the one man 
who of all others deserves and requires the most 
unfaltering support from the Government and the 
nation, if he is finally to succeed in the difficult task 
in which he has hitherto displayed conspicuous skill 
and unwearying devotion! Alongside of this plot 
against Sir Alfred Milner put the Liberal attack on 
Lord Elgin. Our duty would be the same were it the 
position of the Governor of the smallest dependency 
in the Empire that was in question. It is a duty which 
affects the very existence of the Empire. Unless it is 
recognised that a representative of the Crown, com- 
missioned to carry out a policy once unmistakably 
endorsed by the will of the nation, is outside the sphere 
of party recrimination, and that the attempt to weaken 
his position for party purposes is treason in fact though 
not in law, there can be no security for an Empire 
such as ours. Unless the nation can repose confidence 
in its distant servants, and its servants can act in the 
strength of that confidence, the story of England may 
yet be rounded off by the bitter legend—a democracy 
is incapable of Empire. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 


HE issue of to-day’s election has been much 
simplified by the withdrawal by the water com- 
panies of their proposed new regulations. Those 
regulations were an element that was tending to put 
the municipal, or to be more exact, the county position 
out of truth. The regulations were extremely un- 
popular and the Progressives were turning them to 
illegitimate account by representing that the Conserva- 
tives were responsible for them, while the Progressives 
would prevent their coming into operation. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that many electors could be so supremely 
silly as to believe this, but probably a good many were 
reasoning in some such way as follows. ‘‘ The Pro- 
gressives have always abused the water companies. 
more violently than the Moderates, so they must 
naturally be more opposed to the new regulations ; 
and as I am very angry about these regulations I shall 
vote for the party that most hates the companies.” 
Now, however, the regulations have disappeared from 
the scene, and the Conservative voter can follow 
his natural bent. Even if they had not disappeared, 
the argument against the Conservatives would have 
been very easy to answer. Lord George Hamilton 
himself found a complete and conclusive answer in 
his speech at S. Martin’s Town Hall yesterday week. 
If the Conservatives are returned, a Bill will be passed 
through Parliament superseding the water companies 
by an elected Board. What more drastic way of getting 
rid of the companies’ regulations than to get rid of the 
companies ? 

The Water Question alone gives ground enough 
for preferring the Conservatives to the Progres- 
sives. The success of the former means the transfer 
of the ownership and administration of the water 
supply from private persons to the community. On 
the other hand, the return of the Progressives means. 
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certain waste of ratepayers’ money on futile water 
Bills, and might very possibly result in putting the 
Government off touching the water question at all. 
Any person who wants to see the water supply 
vested in the community will simply be mad if he 
votes for the Progressives. The Progressives stand 
condemned also on the Housing count. They have 
for twelve years controlled the Council with the result 
that practical reformers have come to the conclu- 
sion that the County Council as an agent for dealing 
with the housing question is a failure. Their recent 
spurts of effort in this direction are merely so much 
evidence against them; efforts sporadic, unintel- 
ligent, prompted too obviously by electioneering 
considerations. They have, further, reduced the direct 
employment of labour to a by-word and a farce. 
They have by scandalous obstruction to street improve- 
ments immensely swollen the cost of such schemes 
as have been forced upon them, especially the cost 
of compensation to ground-landlords. A charming 
commentary on the honesty of their preaching about 
ground landlords’ ‘‘ robbery”! The Progressives, in 
short, on the greatest issues that come before them 
have failed. The Conservatives are in a position, 
politically, to carry through any great undertaking the 
condition of London demands. As a party they are, in 
our opinion, better piloted and more together under the 
leadership of Mr. H. P. Harris than they have been at 
all; while the hard school of long opposition has 
given them an experience that should help them to 
avoid most of the Progressive mistakes. 

It is not so much a question of policy as of men ; 
and men, as every person who is not a pedant knows, 
matter far more than measures. London has for years 
been in the hands of a set of men, half of whom are 
in the Council only because they want to get into 
Parliament, the other half only because Parliament 
would not ‘have them; to one half the Council is a 
vestibule, to the other an asylum. That is not the 
right type of man to do the work of London; either 
he is thinking all the while of other things or he is not 
of calibre good enough to understand the Council’s 
work. Somehow there is something peculiarly un- 
pleasant about the Progressive type; that air of 
sanctimonious righteousness covering an abyss of 
intrigue is irritating in the extreme. Puritan and 
wirepuller make a most unlovely blend. Agreeing 
with much which Progressives profess, we have 
been compelled to the conclusion, whenever we 
have had to go thoroughly into anything they do, 
that Progressives themselves are great impostors. On 
the whole, we cannot help saying that Progressivism 
seems to us the most nauseous political compound 
ever administered to an electorate that has unhappily 
always loved quacks. One sees the effect of evil 
communications on Lord Tweedmouth for instance. 
As M.P. or Peer, he probably would never have per- 
petrated the ‘‘dirty khaki rag;” he certainly would 
never have dreamt of defending himself, as he did the 
other day at a Progressive meeting, by trumpeting his 
own services and that of his family during the war. 

The game is in the Conservatives’ hands ; they have 
an opportunity now seldom offered to any political 
party : they have only to use a little energy absolutely 
to drive the Radicals out of the metropolis. As one of 
their own papers has said, we think it was the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette,” the County Council is the last out- 
post of Radicalism in London. This they have been 
allowed to hold hitherto only on sufferance of their 
opponents—a sufficiently humiliating position. In the 

ouse of Commons London Radicals are a contemptible 
remnant, no longer led by Professor Stuart, whose skull 
metaphorically hangs at Mr. Claude Hay’s belt. On 
the Borough Councils they are in a hopeless minority ; 
on the School Board they lost ground heavily at the last 
election. It only remains to eliminate them from the 
Council. There are, it is true, some on the Progres- 
sive side whom we skould be sorry to lose ; we should 
be extremely sorry to lose Mr. Sidney Webb; we 
should wish Mr. Crooks to remain, and we shall not 
hesitate to say that the Council would be the poorer for 
the absence of Mr. Burns. These are hardly Progres- 
sives proper ; the pure essence, the Benns and the rest, 
we could miss with great equanimity. There is some- 
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thing quite attractive in the idea of London left clear 
to Conservatives and Socialists. Some might say it 
was leaving the field to fools and fanatics ; but at least 
the fight would be between two honest parties; and 
honest parties, if they cannot agree, can at any rate 
part fair foes. In the meantime we have to get rid of 
the Radicals. 


LITTLE BOYS AND THEIR MASTERS. 


DUCATION is a subject which has a decided 
tendency to get itself smothered in blue-books. 
The husk of it is so repellent as a rule, and the kernel 
so often insignificant, that the impulse to throw educa- 
tion statistics into the waste-paper basket is almost 
irresistible. Who would suppose therefore that so 
much human nature, in pupil and schoolmaster, so 
many suggestions of social and national importance, 
and so much literary flavour would be found as in 
fact is to be found in the volume just issued by the 
Board of Education on Preparatory Schools? We 
should not usually advise parents to read education 
reports, because they take too little interest already 
in a subject which they leave to be treated as a purely 
professional matter by schoolmasters. In this case we 
should make an exception because the book discusses 
not only the relations of the preparatory schools to the 
public schools, and the secondary education system, 
but it deals with the psychology and natural history of 
the parent of which the parent himself knows little, 
and of the pupil and the pedagogue about which the 
parent usually knows less. It is in the preparatory 
schools that we get all the elements of the real educa- 
tional problems ; and the writers of this collection of 
essays have thrown light on many important questions. 
It appears mainly due to the preparatory schools that 
much of the brutality of the public school has dis- 
appeared, that more respect and affection for masters 
is felt by the boys; that the moral tone of the public 
school has very considerably improved of late years. 
This is the testimony of such experienced masters 
as Mr. A. C. Benson of Eton. In the ‘preparatory 
schools the first skirmishes take place in the battle 
between the educational system whose object is mental 
discipline, and that whose main object is the acquisition 
of so much information as can be subjected to the test 
of examinations. Parents cannot be sufficiently im- 
pressed with the distinction; and it is a grievance of 
the preparatory schoolmaster that they are not. 

We hardly gather whether on this, as upon the question 
of the place of sport in education, the public schools or 
the preparatory schools are giving the lead. One master 
Says a very severe thing about parents which may 
suggest that they are more responsible than either. 
They desire intensely two things, and only two things, 
for their children; their success in athletics at school, 
and their material success in the world; and one corre- 
sponds to the other. Of real intellectual distinction 
they appear to have as little conception as their boys 
themselves. The practical importance of modern 
languages they can grasp; they are impervious 
to the idea of discipline implied in Latin and 
Greek. On the whole the preparatory school- 
masters are against them; and parents should re- 
cognise that they play a really important part in 
the economy of the preparatory schools quite other 
than supplying the funds. If the parents did not 
attach so much importance to games, the preparatory 
schools would be glad to drop professionalism in 
cricket, and the cultivation of the game up to profes- 
sional form; the brilliant inspiration of the amateur 
would be better than so much of the perfectly drilled 
precision of the professional. But there is the public 
school whose most coveted distinction is entry into the 
school eleven; and there is the parent equally eager 
as his son for the honour. And so the preparatory 
schools must put intellectual distinction into the second 
place, and there is a danger that they may become pre- 
paratory gymnasiums rather than preparatory schools 
for intellectual training. With all their elaborate 


scholastic equipment, and the organisation of these 


schools is admittedly of the most complete kind, the 
masters of the public schools, who are the best, 
and almost the only qualified judges of the quality of 
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‘the product, notice that the real enthusiasm and 
thoroughness of the boys is not directed towards their 
intellectual work. Slipshod work, and contentment 
with a drudging out of set tasks with the least 
_possible expenditure of mental effort, are quite consistent 
with the possession of a large quantity of miscellaneous 
information which has at best a value only in examina- 
tion papers. Against all the healthful influences, and 
they are many, of the preparatory school this depression 
of the intellectual standard is a serious drawback. 
One of its more subtle consequences is that many boys 
not fitted physically to shine in the department of 
athletics, yet being in an atmosphere where distinction 
in athletics is accounted most glorious, lose heart, 
become depressed and listless, and careless of the other 
forms of distinction which are not so highly valued. 
There is a danger of creating the loafer and the ne’er- 
do-weel; for he is often the youth who in early 
life has been disappointed in obtaining some object 
on which he set his inexperienced heart. There 
are many such topics relating to parents and pupils, 
but we can only mention one other, that is the 
education of boys and girls side by side and their 
sharing, generally speaking, in the same school life. 
In the preparatory schools where the experiment has 
been tried it has been considered highly successful, and 
on the whole the girls have benefited most from their 
intercourse with the boys. It is almost as satisfactory 
to learn that the boys themselves have not deteriorated. 
Even “silliness,” such as when the boys fight to sit by 
the prettiest girl; or the preference of the girl for the 
boy who is such an ‘‘angel,” disappears in the course 
of a few months. Parents really should read the 
curious record of their children at school: it is a 
chapter of human nature well worth studying. 
There:looms largely one subject connected with pre- 
paratory schools which is of more direct importance to 
the schoolmasters themselves than to the parents or 
the pupils, though it has indirect consequences in their 
direction as well. This is the position of the assistant 
masters. The qualifications scholastic, social, and 
athletic for embryo schoolmasters are on the whole suffi- 
ciently high, but for a large proportion of them there is 
really no career when they come to the age when a 
man begins to think of the prospects of establishing 
himself permanently. There is no room for the 
founding of new preparatory schools, the old- 
established ones amply satisfying the demand; con- 
sequently the assistant master has no chance of 
starting in a competition which in any case would 
need more capital than that of an ordinary professional 
man. For a few years the life of an assistant master 
is pleasant, and young men from the Universities are 
attracted to it who do not intend to continue teaching 
as a profession. This constant stream of the tem- 
porarily attached reduces the salaries and injures 
the prospects of the assistant masters who make 
teaching their real work, but who find themselves 
in the unenviable position of having no hope of 
obtaining more than some £150 or £200 a year 
plus their board in the school. At forty, like some 
other classes of workers, they are old. Their value 
as athletes and teachers of athletics has naturally 
deteriorated, and others are ready to take their place. 
Yet fixity of tenure is not a doctrine applicable to 
schools which are in private ownership. In all the 
learned professions there is overcrowding but not of 
the same type. Their members have had to be regu- 
larly trained for the business, and casual practitioners 
do not drop in as labourers do in the unskilled labour 
market, and as in fact they do in the teaching profes- 
sion. In this respect this profession needs regularis- 
ing. Then the schoolmasters would not ask for, 
and they certainly would not obtain, more sympathy 
than these who overcrowd the other professions. 
At present they have good cause for complaint ; they 
are justified in putting their case on public grounds as 
being injurious to the interests of education. Mr. 
C. C. Cotterill, the able coadjutor of Mr. Sadler, under 
whose direction the report we have been considering 
has been made, discusses this question as well as others 
relating to the position of assistant schoolmasters. 
We are glad to see that he believes when their present 
hopeless position is realised, it need not remain 
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irremediable ; but his remarks on most points are 
addressed to the self-helping instinct of the teaching 
profession itself; and whatever sympathy the public 
may feel, it does not seem that specific assistance can 
be expected from it. 


LAST WORDS ON CHURCH REFORM. 


ESIDES the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
there are one or two changes in the law which 
would be of great advantage. Of all possible ways 
of strengthening the authority of the bishops perhaps 
there is none that would be more effectual than to 
enact that incumbents should in future be only insti- 
tuted for a term of years. This of course would not 
affect existing incumbents ; but as the present genera- 
tion died out, a new and much more obedient race 
would take its place. The patron would still present 
for ever; for it is not desirable that the parson should 
be more sensitive than he now is to the opinion of the 
squire. But each incumbent would know that at the 
end of the appointed period—let us say ten years—he 
would have again to apply for institution, and that the 
bishop might refuse it on any ground which would have 
justified such a refusal when the presentation was first 
made. Every incumbent who was disobedient, who 
indulged in illegal ritual, who neglected his duties, who 
had become hopelessly inefficient, not to mention 
graver offenders, would know that when his ten 
years were up he would have to leave. He might 
indeed go to law; but if he were conscious of 
a weak case, he would think twice before appealing 
to the Courts. It is one thing to defend yourself when 
prosecuted, quite another to bring an action against 
your bishop. Moreover there is this great difference 
between legal prcceedings to compel a bishop to insti- 
tute anda prosecution to deprive an incumbent, that 
pending the decision of the Courts the incumbent in one 
case has and in the other has not possession of the 
benefice. Dilatory manwuvres such as have marked 
so many ritual prosecutions become useless when the 
contumacious clergyman is not in but out of his living. 
Nor again does the bishop by refusing to institute incur 
the opposition of those who dislike Erastianism. On 
the contrary if the incumbent brings a duplex querela, 
it is he who invokes the authority of the Privy Council. 
In short in so far as a coercive remedy is useful at all, 
there can be no doubt of the superiority of a system 
of periodic institution over that of easy prosecution. 
Another reform which would be of some value would 
be to set up a machinery for transferring in certain cases 
the wide discretion which the Church of England 
allows in liturgical practice from the incumbent 
to the bishop. It might be enacted that the 
parishioners or a number of them, or better a 
parish council, might if they were dissatisfied request 
the bishop to regulate the services in their church. 
And then any regulations the bishop might make 
in pursuance of the parishioners’ request should te 
binding (unless to obey them would be to act illegally) 
and breach of them would incur the penalty of 
deprivation. The discretion, which must have scope 
in the ordering of public worship, would thus be taken 
from the incumbent by the parishioners and given to 
the bishop. The drawback to this plan is that as 
things stand the regulations would have to be enforced 
by a prosecution ; and the difficulties of prosecutions 
we know well. But if this regulating system were 
established in conjunction with periodic institution, it 
would probably work smoothly and effectually; for 
the incumbent looking forward to the day when he 
would have to ask afresh for institution would be the 
more disposed to ohey the regulations of his bishop. 
These suggestions conclude the proposals for Church 
Reform which I have been allowed to put forward in 
the Saturpay Review. The question remains: What 
prospect is there that they or any of them will be 
adopted? The difficulties in the way of these or 
indeed any reforms are great. The extreme Ritualists 
prefer the present state of things. They want to 
go their own way; and with that view see great 
advantages in discredited Courts, antiquated Convoca- 
tions, ratepayers’ vestries, and a sparse, overworked 
and impotent Episcopate. Their extreme opponents on 
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the other hand cherish the insane hope that by mani- 
pulating the House of Commons they can drive the 
whole body of High Churchmen out of the Church, and, 
knowing themselves distrusted by both, the bishops 
and the more religious laity desire to give power to 
neither. The moderate Evangelicals again, who 
are very numerous, are also very timid and regard 
innovations with strong dislike. They are haunted by 
the fear that the diabolical cleverness of the High Church 
party will play them some trick, and make them Roman 
Catholics before they have time to turn round. The 
moderate High Churchmen are the chief strength of 
Reform ; and though amongst them are to be found 
nearly all the able men among the clergy and active 
laity they are not numerous enough to overcome the 
others. From the bishops with one or two exceptions 
very little can be expected. They have not much taste 
for reform. Besides they are too busy. Doubtless, 
however, they will furnish platitudes and good wishes 
sufficiently diluted with cold water to prevent them 
being intoxicating. 

The task before reformers is therefore not easy. If 
they are to succeed it can only be by the moderate 
Evangelicals forgetting their fears and co-operating 
with High Churchmen. These two moderate sections 
are so much the most numerous that whatever they 
favoured could be carried notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of extremists. Yet though the only hope of reform 
lies in such a central coalition, it cannot be said that 
there is a strong probability of its taking place. Evan- 
gelicals are a timid race, more inclined to shudder_and 
wring their hands than actively to apply a remedy. 
They are indisposed to take risks; and it can never 
be denied that any reform involves some risk. But if 
Evangelicals can be brought to accept two propositions, 
the prospect of effecting the desired coalition would be 
greatly improved. The first is that the main evil in the 
present condition of the Church, or at any rate the only 
evil curable by reform, is the exaggerated power and 
authority of incumbents—what in these articles has 
been called rectorcraft. The second is that the remedy 
must be sought in strengthening the bishops and the 
people, not in any further encroachment on the part of 
the State. 

It is this last proposition that makes the chief diffi- 
culty. Evangelicals and perhaps some High Churchmen 
too, cling to the old idea of an establishment—that 
the Church and the State are co-extensive and to be 
regarded as different aspects of the same body. Hence 
they not unnaturally, if on their principles even un- 
soundly, look to the power of the State to set in order 
all the affairs of the Church. But in truth this theory 
has been obsolete since the Toleration Act in 1689. It 
is false to the facts of to-day, and like all false things 
has become a snare anda danger. The old establish- 
ment with its privileges for the Church and control 
for the State must be recognised as a thing of the 
past. Church privileges have already almost wholly 
gone; and if—as I believe to be true—State control 
ought to be largely retained over legislation so 
long as the Church is torn by dissensions, at least 
there must be no increase in the _ ecclesiastical 
authority of the State but rather a diminution. We 
live no longer under a Supreme Squarson. The Squire 
and Parson are distinct ; though it is right and fitting 
that the Squire should still on proper occasion go to 
church. This may express what should be our idea of 
establishment to-day. It must come to be a phrase 
summing up a series of religious acts by which the 
State corporately recognises the truth of Christianity as 
taught by the English Church. What Church privi- 
leges may remain should be shared with Noncon- 
formists. State control should be abolished, or 
retained only as fetters necessary for the Church’s 
safety until she is free from the demon of disunion, and 
in her right mind may be clothed with her proper 
authority. CEcin. 


THE SHIRE HORSE. 


“THERE appears to be little room to doubt that, in 
spite of all the arguments in favour of breeding 
hunters and other light horses, the farmers’ fancy is 
the heavy horse, of the type seen during the week at 
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the Agricultural Hall, Islington. ‘That such is the 
case need excite no wonder, for the shire horse—more 
or less pure bred—works on the land and is the horse 
with which the agriculturist, as distinct from the 
sporting farmer, is chiefly concerned, and therefore as 
a rule he is a better judge of this class of horse than of 
any other. The farmer who hunts or indulges his 
steeple-chasing propensities has a fancy altogether out- 
side the tillage of the land. He may, of course, be a 
very good farmer, as many hunting farmers are ; he may 
breed some good hunters, may be able to train them, 
and may dispose of them at fairly remunerative prices ; 
but this is altogether outside farming proper. The 
breeding of hunters is one of those ancillary industries, 
like hen keeping, the rearing of poultry and other 
matters which the farmer would do well not to neglect 
if he have the taste and necessary facilities. The 
heavy horse, however, is one of the tools of the farmer’s 
trade. He works at plough and harrow, draws the 
harvest carts, and should the agriculturist live near a 
large town conveys his produce to the local market. 
The heavy horse is indeed the only horse, with the 
exception of a nag, for which the farmer has any 
real need. The attendance at Islington during 
the week has shown how great is the interest 
taken by the agricultural class in the breed of horse 
which the Shire Horse Society was established to foster. 
Year after year the same names appear in the cata- 
logue, and men like Lord Belper, Lord Rothschild, Lord 
Llangattock, Mr. Granage, Mr. Muntz and many others 
have for years bred and exhibited shire horses. Fifty 
years ago a thousand pounds for a cart stallion would 
have been regarded as an impossible price ; yet it has 
been realised in our own time, while less valuable sires, 
and a number of brood mares and fillies have realised 
sums which the breeder of long ago would never have 
dreamed of expecting at the most successful sale. At 
the same time one cannot help wondering whether there 
are not almost too many stallions. At the Agricultural 
Hall there were no fewer than 335, and though there 
were some very good specimens, it was abundantly clear 
that they were not all wanted in England, though 
possibly something might be made of them for the 
foreign market. 

As usual the Shire Horse Show was preluded by 
sales of private studs. Lord Rothschild who showed 
with distinction at Islington, for his Alston Rose was 
the champion mare, did not offer his superfluous stock 
for sale this year. At Lord Wantage’s sale one of the 
features of the catalogue was the submission of fifty 
geldings which had been regularly worked on the 
land. They all realised good prices, dealers coming 
from afar to secure them, and several went to Ireland 
for the Guinness brewery. At the Shire Horse Show 
the gelding classes were, as usual, small, though the 
quality was not bad. It may be that the demand 
for geldings to be utilised in street work has almost 
exhausted the supply; but the champion gelding at 
Islington, Mr. Ward’s Bardon Extraordinary, is quite 
an old stager in the show ring, and as he is about 
nine years old there has apparently been no great 
desire to get rid of him. At the Whitsuntide Cart 
Horse Parade in Regent’s Park we see what a number 
of fine geldings and mares are used by our great 
carrying and commercial firms within a given radius 
of Charing Cross. We might fairly expect that this 
kind of horse would be well represented at the London 
show; but the reverse is the case. This is the more 
to be wondered at because, like the great show at Balls 
Bridge, Dublin, the London shows are at the same time: 
regarded as marts for the sale of horses. Many are 
entered not with the idea of gaining a prize, but 
in the hope of their being sold, and this applies both 
to shires, hackneys and half-bred stock. The last two 
days of the show were entirely given over to sales. 
On Thursday and Friday horses were offered at the 
hammer, and a good many transactions of a private 
nature were carried out. 

Looking through the catalogue one notes how the 
names of well-known exhibitors occur over and over 
again, and they are names of long standing. Men 
who took up the industry of breeding and exhibit- 
ing shire horses long ago have not forsaken their 
hobby. On the contrary they spend annually a vast 
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amount of money in maintaining the best possible 
studs, and when the sales and shows take place, the 
small breeder and tenant farmer are enabled to secure, 
often at moderate prices, some of the best blood in 
England. Asa proof of this we may call attention to 
the fact that at the show the champion stallion 
and champion of the young sires, Bearwardcote Blaze, 
was the property of the Messrs. Walwyn, working 
tenant farmers who bred the horse. They bred 
Bearwardcote Dorothy, and her son by Calwich 
Blaze gained his first honours in 1899 when as a 
foal he took first prize at Tutbury, winning in 
both the open and local classes for foals. Had it 
not been for the money expended by those who 
have devoted themselves to the production of Shire 
horse strain, the Islington champion would never have 
passed into the possession of the Messrs. Walwyn. 
Again the winning yearling filly is reported to have 
been purchased at a sale for a very small price, and it is 
a somewhat curious coincidence that the winning year- 
ling and two-year-old fillies, though in different owner- 
ship, should both be by the same sire, Ercall Wynn, and 
have been bred by the same man, Mr. Wainwright. 

Another point worthy of notice is the contribution of 
the manager of the stud to the success credited to the 
owner. A very large majority of ‘breeders have far too 
many irons in the fire to allow of their paying the same 
attention to their breeding studs as, for example, do the 
owners of this year’s champion. They find the money, 
but it is the manager asa rule to whom belongs the credit 
of winning. Mr. Alexander Henderson for some time 
had the assistance of Mr. Jackson, under whose manage- 
ment he won a great number of prizes. Now Mr. 
Jackson superintends the stud of the Messrs. Thompson, 
who though they have expended a fair amount of money 
have not, until this year, succeeded in gaining much 
distinction; but at this show one first prize, two 
seconds and two thirds fell to their exhibits, in addition 
to a reserve for the championship for young stallions. 
The improved shire horse is a valuable animal for our 
carrying firms. Those who are no more than middle- 
aged can well remember the time when all the heavy 
traffic was conducted at a foot’s pace, whereas the heavy 
horse of to-day will pull about two tons at a fair trot. 
The railway vans again quite equal, and sometimes 
exceed, the omnibus in point of speed, and at the same 
time draw a load in comparison with which the omni- 
bus full inside and out is but a featherweight. 


“THE PAINTING OF FLANDERS.” 


M ICHAEL ANGELO, brought to bay by that in- 

domitable interviewer Francis of Holland,* told 
him: what he thought of the painting of Flanders 
(i.e. of Germany and the Low Countries). ‘It is 
painting,” he answered slowly, ‘‘ that will give satis- 
faction to the devout more than Italian painting, which 
will never draw a single tear from them, whereas the 
painting of Flanders will draw many tears, not because 
of the vigour and goodness of the painting, but because 
of the goodness of the devout. It will appear good 
to women, principally to the very old and the 
very young, likewise to friars and nuns and to certain 
— of quality who have no feeling for true 

armony. They paint in Flanders properly to deceive 
the outer vision, to represent agreeable things or 
what you cannot say ill of, like saints and prophets. 
They paint bits of stuff, stonework, the verdure of 
meadows, the shade of trees, rivers and bridges in 
what they call landscapes, and many figures here and 
many there ; and all this, however well it may appear 
to some eyes, is in truth made without reason or art, 
without symmetry or proportion, without care in selec- 
tion and rejection, and finally without substance or 
nerve, and yet elsewhere they paint worse than in 
Flanders. Nor do I say so much ill of Flemish painting 
because it is altogether bad, but because it wishes to do 

* The Portuguese text of the famous four dialogues, part of a 
treatise on ancient painting, was printed for the first time in No. VII. 
of Renascenga Portuguesa, 1896. 1am ind+bted to Mr. W. P. Ker 
for a sight of this scarce publication. The text hitherto used in the 
beoks is.a ‘French translation made for Count Raczinski in 1847, not 
very trustworthy, according to the Portuguese editor. 
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so many th’ngs well, any one of which were alone 
enough for very great, that it does nothing well.” He 
goes on to explain that ‘‘ good painting ” in his sense 
of the word exists only in Italy. ‘‘And nothing is 
more noble and devout than that, because with 
the wise nothing more recalls and urges devotion 
than the difficulty of the perfection that tends to join 
and add itself to God. For good painting is no other 
than an imitation of the perfections of God and a 
remembrance of His painting, in fine a music and a 
melody that only the intellect can apprehend, with great 
difficulty.” ‘‘ Take,” he adds, ‘‘a great man of 
another country and bid him paint or draw what he 
likes and best can do, and take an_ indifferent 
Italian student and bid him make a drawing or paint 
what you will; you will find, if you understand these 
things, that the drawing of that apprentice, so far as 
art is concerned, has more substance than that of 
the other, the master, and that the intention of the one 
is worth more than all the other does.” 

** Ask,” he goes on, ‘‘a great foreign master, be it 
Albert himself, a man delicate after his own fashion, to 
deceive him or Francis of Holland by imitating or coun- 
terfeiting any sort of Italian painting, and a glance 
will show that the work is not by an Italian hand.” 

If Michael Angelo was certain that this basis of pro- 
portion and rhythm in design ‘‘a music and a melody 
that only the intellect can feel” was present in the 
classic tradition and wanting in the northern, ‘‘ Albert ” 
himself was no less aware of the difference, and wist- 
fully eager to discover the laws of proportion and 
symmetry. Francisco d’ Ollanda was on the same 
quest, compiling for the Portuguese a treatise on the 
laws of antique design in architecture, sculpture and 
painting. Diirer got his first hint of such ideas from 
Jacopo dei Barbari who showed him a man and woman 
drawn according to measurement. This broke on him 
like a revelation and he would rather have had the law 
of it explained to him, he says, than have anew kingdom 
given him. He would have had it printed to the honour 
of Jacopo and for general use. But Jacopo refused 
to explain, (‘I marked that well in him,”) and Diirer 
had to puzzle a theory ovt for himself with the help of 
‘*Fitruvius.” He was just too late to learn these 
mysteries from Mantegna, who sent for him from his 
death-bed to ‘‘ fortify Albrecht’s facility and certainty 
of hand with scientific knowledge and principles. For 
Andrea often lamented, in conversation with his friends, 
that Albrecht’s facility in drawing had not been granted 
to him, nor his knowledge to Albrecht.” But he died 
before Diirer came ‘‘ who used to say that this was the 
saddest event in all his life.” 

A charming little book by Mr. Sturge Moore on 
Altdorfer * deals with a German not, like Diirer, troubled 
by all this transalpine science and tradition of design, 
and much more perfectly the type that Michael Angelo 
had in mind. Fine stuffs, stonework, the green of 
meadows, the deep shade of woods, the curious 
intricacy of grass and flowers, landscapes with figures 
here and figures there, what is fanciful and touching in 
human situations, all these things engross his mind, but 
not the symmetry and proportion without which these 
seemed to the Florentine less than nothing. Altdorfer 
was actually an architect ; but a teeming fancy was all 
he brought to the design of his buildings and fountains. 
The canon of human proportions occupied him as little. 
But out of the despised corners of sense and sentiment, 
from a fancy romantically stirred by place and legend, 
he arrived at odd and fascinating effects of art. The 
child-angels that circle about the child Jesus like wild 
birds about one imprisoned, or busy themselves, celestial 
brownies, round his cradle, Pyramus dead or S. George 
meeting the dragon in forests like the bottom of the sea 
under monstrous weeds, scenes in the life of the Virgin 
or the Passion whose homely directness anticipates 
Rembrandt; such is the loveable stuff of his art, a 
country cousin of Diirer’s. 

Mr. Sturge Moore is the right sympathetic expounder 
of this half childlike secluded nature. His own 
imagination, with its delight in quaint surprises of 

observation and sharp simplicities of expression, fits 
him to handle an art that is not for everybody, and at 


° Altdorfer. By T. Sturge Moore. London: At the Sign of the 
Unicorn. 1899. 
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whose gates heavy trespassers should rather be warned 
by notice-boards than strollers invited by guide-posts. 
If he makes a mistake it is when he claims a more public 
throne for Altdorfer, urging that he is out of place 
among the Little Masters and stands nearer Diirer and 
Holbein. Measurements by marks for one quality or 
another are treacherous; it is better policy not to 
strain his merits and leave him, unexpectedly great and 
privately delightful, among the littl. One side of 
Altdorfer’s art, Mr. Sturge Moore, by his practice of 
wood engraving, is better qualified than most to judge, 
and he bears witness to the economy and expressive- 
ness of means that mark these pieces whether actually 
executed by Altdorfer’s hand or controlled by his draw- 
ing and direction. Here is a taste of the commentator’s 
quality, be it interpretation or genial gloss. 

“ Brunswick has two drawings, one a most interesting design 
representing Curtius leaping into the abyss. The dark-olive 
paper seems to suggest a night scene, as does also the empty 
street. The gulf has opened at the foot of a ruined Gothic 
porch ; and, magnificently plumed, the hero on horseback leaps 
into it. If conscious, the poetry that insists on the loneliness 
which must be the real condition of every heroic action, how- 
ever crowded the actual scene, is remarkable ; and can one 
doubt its being conscious, so many unmistakeable instances of 
real imagination as are found in our artist’s work.” 

The book includes in its small bulk, besides the pages 
dealing directly with Altdorfer, several critical excur- 
sions which tempt to comment. The first, in a page, 
disposes of the question, What does art aim at? Mr. 
Sturge Moore, dismissing imitation, the endearing 
action spoken of by Browning, the desire to please,* 
improvement, answers ‘‘the discovery and revelation 
of the beautiful.”” It is curious how the impatient desire 
for a simplicity of aim constantly leads theory to take up 
a plausible but quite fallacious position like this. A 
work of art cannot exist without beauty ; the arts differ 
in.the degree of freedom or complication with which this 
aim is pursued, but in the art of painting it is always 
complicated with another, the aim at significance. 
To say that significance without beauty will not make 
a picture, and therefore beauty is the essential, is 
fallacious, for neither will beauty without significance 
make a picture. The curves that define a beautiful 
human attitude, the hues that make a face, have only 
a small part of their power till they are understood to 
represent the one and the other ; the art of painting is the 
enhancing of significance and beauty by their union, 
whereas in separation the significance would be com- 
paratively commonplace, the beauty comparatively dull. 
No one judges architecture by a single aim, the art of 
it is judged as the child of two parents, beauty and fit- 
ness; in our untheoretic talk about painting we all 
admit its second aim, and a theorist like Tolstoi can find 
the whole essence of art in significance. The odd thing 
is that Mr. Moore should make the declaration over an 
artist like Altdorfer in whose work the interest, the 
significance, is so much stronger than the beauty. 
Beauty of course there is in a degree, though Michael 
Angelo would have disputed it, but of the two impulses 
it is the less constant and absorbing. 

The short chapter on tradition is an acute analysis 
of the growth and breaking of the chain of develop- 
ment in art. The moral of this and the succeed- 
ing chapter on German tradition, however, rouses 
question. When the development of the resources and 
responsibilities of art reaches a summit in the perform- 
ance of some exceptional man, tradition breaks if among 
the pupils no one is strong enough to lift the whole 
load. Modern painting, as [ have more than once said, 
is too difficult for all but the greatest. Tradition then 
can only leap across the intervening valleys, from peak 
to peak of exceptional talent. Down in the valleys the 
state of affairs is deplorable. The dwarfs will not 
drop any of the burdens and aims of the developed 
art; they do not really understand clearly enough to be 
able to doit. They therefore stagger along, making 
a fool and an eyesore of the tradition. Now Mr. 
Sturge Moore would call upon them to make this 
intellectual effort, drop the elements of developed art 


* The author seems to misread R. L. Stevenson here, if my memory 
serves. I think his point was not that the artist works to please 
others, but that if he works to please himself, he cannot complain if 
others do not pay him. 
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that are too much for them, and go back to the point 
of tradition where the ‘burden is fit for more ordinary 
shoulders. Thus he would have the modern German 
go back and learn of Altdorfer. I fear it is like asking 
the buds of this year’s spring to detach themselves and 
grow upon the branches of another century. We 
should have to bury modern art, hew down the tree of 
modern life and begin again from the beginning. Only 
genius can carry on the tradition, or renounce it, and 
renew. D. M. 


BY-GONES UP TO DATE. 


- NDROMACHE,” the play written by Mr. Gilbert 

Murray and produced by the Stage Society, 
is an interesting experiment. This sounds as though | 
had been very much bored but were anxious to be as 
polite as possible. Certainly, other things being equal, 
these uncommercial plays deserve from the critic more 
politeness than he would bestow on plays written in 
hope of lucre : be they bad, they deserve more forbear- 
ance; good, more enthusiasm. But please do not 
assume that ‘‘ Andromache” bored me. I have given 
it the epithet ‘‘interesting”’ in all sincerity. Indeed, 
(thus do I convict myself of an otiose phrase,) every 
experiment is bound to be interesting. Its interest is 
not greater or less accordingly as it succeeds or 
fails, but according to the materials used, and the 
manner of their usage, and the kind of discovery 
that is hoped for. If the flying-machine be consum- 
mated, or the North Pole danced on fede Libero by 
a live explorer, or the philosopher's stone at length 
alchemised into actuality, so much the ‘better, of 
course. But the fascination of these emprises, and 
the amount one may learn from them, is independent 
of their success. Mr. Murray’s attempt to make a 
good modern play out of Hellenic materials does not, 
in my opinion, ‘‘come off.” But it is not the less in- 
teresting on that account. And the Stage Society did 
well to give Mr. Murray a chance of repeating behind 
footlights the experiment lately made by. him between 
covers. 

In one sense the experiment is actually successful. 
It proves to me beyond doubt the impossibility that 
anyone hereafter will achieve what Mr. Murray fails to 
do. Ido not mean that Mr. Murray has done his work 
as well as it could be done. (On the contrary, and 
with due deference, I shall chide him for several faults 
in workmanship.) But he has tried to do a thing 
which no one else has tried to do—a thing of which, 
till it was attempted, I could not have predicated utter 
impracticability. Suppose that ere I had read or seen 
the play someone had come to me and said ‘‘ Look at 
Hellas! Think of those ‘tremendous legends from 
which the Hellenic dramatists inspired themselves into 
immortality! Why should not these immortal 
legends be looted for display on the quite modern 
stage? That which Aischylus and the rest told in 
their way why should not a modern dramatist tell in 
his? Archaism of form is not necessary to matter which 
is eternal. Such matter ought to receive the form of 
every successive age. Therefore let us enliven our- 
selves with revised versions of Greek drama. Let 
these characters speak simple English prose. Let the 
unities be violated. Let there be entr’actes. Away 
with ‘the chorus! Why not even a little comic relief 
here and there? Given the proper dramatists, there is 
no reason why the Greek drama should not be effec- 
tively Anglo-modernised.” Had such suggestions been 
made to me! might have swallowed them. I.know not 
whether they were made to, or evolved by, Mr. Murray ; 
anyhow, he has acted on them. He has fixed 
Neoptolemus and Andromache, Orestes and Hermione, 
into modern form, giving them three acts and two 
scenes, substituting comic for choric relief, and 
classic English for classic Greek. And the result 
is that we ourselves see the play with modern eyes. 
We form modern .opinions .of the characters, and of 
their deeds and destinies. When these things are 
shown to us in the manner of Aischylus or Euripides 
we are taken out of ourselves, are spirited into the 
skins of ancient Greeks : we see and feel ‘the things as 
the ancient Greeks saw and felt:them. But.at a modern 
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demonstration of them we are just ourselves. That 
is a state foreseen by Mr. Murray and by my hypo- 
thetical agitator. If, as the latter said, the Greek 
legends are for all time, then we can be moved bya 
contemporary version of them as deeply as were the 
original Greeks. But the fact appears that we cannot 
be moved by a contemporary version. Mr. Murray’s 
‘* Andromache” proves that we cannot. Instead of 
being purged, according to the ancient prescrip- 
tion, by pity and awe, we are utterly unaffected. 
We are even disaffected. The superstitions that 
were impressive to us in the old version become 
definitely absurd in the new. The deeds that were 
inevitable and pitiable become merely incredible pheno- 
mena of brutality. We feelas though we had stumbled 
into a conclave of moonstruck butchers. And thus we 
realise that the Greek legends are not for all time. 
What is immortal is the form in which they were pre- 
sented. And that is the only form in which they should 
ever be presented. Every age has its own beliefs 
or tendencies, formulable in contemporary art. Pre- 
sented to posterity in their original art-form, these 
beliefs or tendencies are (through the imagination which 
that art form stirs) as potent, or nearly as potent, as 
ever they were. éschylus is a force hardly less acces- 
sible (to those who can understand Greek) than Ibsen. 
Shakespeare is as near to us as Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones. But to present Aéschylean things well in 
modern English form is as a task not more hopeless 
than would be the writing of a good modern English 
play in Elizabethan blank verse or in Greek rhythms for 
three actors and a chorus. In the latter case we should 
be attuned to the ancient Greek or Elizabethan spirit, 
and so should be unable to make head or tail of the 
characters. In the former case we are attuned to 
our own spirit, and our receptivity is limited to 
the things cognate with that spirit. It matters not 
how conscientiously and cleverly the dramatist may 
have done his job. The job should not be done at all. 
That Mr. Murray has done it I am glad, inasmuch as, 
no one having done it before him, its futility had not 
been proven. Mr. Murray has added a little new fact 
to our store of knowledge. Let us be duly grateful. 
Now that I have declared the whole scheme of 
** Andromache” to be impossible, it may seem rather 
unnecessary that I should point out to Mr. Murray how 
he might have made the play better than it is. How- 
ever, if a dramatic critic were to refrain from writing 
anything uncalled-for, his occupation would be all but 
gone. So let me proceed to chide Mr. Murray for 
turning Andromache into a modern Christian. By 
doing so, he has made his play even more impossible 
than it need have been. The contrast of this Andro- 
mache, with her philosophic disbelief in the necessity 
for eternal bloodshed, makes the other characters even 
more grotesque for us than they need have been. Cast 
in their midst, she acts as a kind of deputy for us. She 
sees them with our eyes, and criticises them with our lips. 
She is not one of them. She is, in fact, thoroughly 
inartistic on the part of Mr. Murray. Another fault 
which Mr. Murray should have avoided lies in the 
technical construction of his play. The division of a 
play into several acts makes it necessary that every act 
shall be an organism in itself. An ancient Greek play, 
being undivided (except by choruses, which are actual 
links between one part and another,) is judged only as 
a whole. But a modern play, interspersed with 
entr’actes, has to submit to interim judgments—has to 
be judged not only as a whole, but also in its separate 
parts. And neither the first nor the second act of 
‘* Andromache” would be in itself strong enough 
to pass muster even if the story unfolded in it 
were of a kind that appealed to us. Taken to- 
gether and joined to the third act, without one 
initerval for the stretching of our legs and the 
summing-up of our impressions, they might form a 
solid whole. Indeed, having read the play as a book, 
I can testify that they would. But, the unity of space 
being violated, a continuous production would not 
be possible, even if Mr. Murray had so far lapsed 
from his modernity as to desire it. My mention of 
the book reminds me that the writing leaves much 
to be desired. Of course, Mr. Murray writes in a 
scholarly manner. But we look to him for some- 
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thing more than refinement of language: we look for 
a certain imaginative glow; and we do not get it. 
Throughout, the language is merely that of the 
Common Room, not always quite scrupulously filtered. 
Praying to Thetis, one of the characters says ‘‘ Accept 
these offerings from the bondmaidens Aithra, and Pholoe, 
and Deianassa ; and grant all good things to them and 
theirs.” Them and theirs! Why not ‘their circle ” 
at once? There are more than a few lapses of this 
kind, quite distressing. Another fault is that much 
of the dialogue is like a literal translation (than which 
nothing is less dramatic) of Euripidean stichomuthi. 
I select at random the following passage in which a 
priest questions Orestes about a gold chain that he 
wears :— 


Orestes. A banished man must have his wealth in 
little compass. 

Priest. A chain like that should buy an exile’s 
return. 

Orestes. 1 care not to return. 

Priest. Are the friends of the dead so bitter against 

ou ? 

‘ Orestes. The friends of the dead are dead, and my 
friends are dead. 


This is not the way to set about making the Greek 
spirit live in modern English drama. Perhaps it is not 
exactly the way in which a fourth-form boy construes 
his Euripides on a cold grey morning; but it is 
exactly the way in which his form-master, complacently, 
shows him how the thing ought to be done. . . . How- 
ever, dramatic critic though I am, I will buffet no more 
air. I cast the play from me, gently, and with all 
acknowledgments to the author; whilst of the mimes 
who interpreted it (and who, had they interpreted it 
never so brilliantly, could not have made it possible as 
drama) I will say merely that they were like a hutchful 
of white rabbits trying to behave like a cageful of lions, 
and failing. The only person at ease and in the right 
key was the purveyor of the comic relief. This was 
Mr. Albert Gran, exhaling from himself that large and 
pervasive air of animation which distinguishes him, 
always, from our native mimes. Max. 


IN THE CONCERT HALLS. 


FTER the music halls, the concert halls. This 
week I have had a sufficient dose of them. Not 
that they have been unamusing. On the contrary, it is 
many months since I attended a concert so interesting 
as either of two I have heard this week; and it is 
many years since | heard in one week two so interesting 
as thissame two. If London would only persist in going 
on the same way a little longer it might become a quite 
tolerable place to live in. On Tuesday evening Mr. 
Dolmetsch gave the concert | announced in my last 
article ; on Thursday afternoon Mr. Denis O’Sullivan 
gave his concert, also announced in my last article. 
Besides these there were other tolerable entertainments 
about which I will say so much as space permits. 

On Tuesday evening, then, to 85 Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square. There Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, Mrs. 
Dolmetsch, Miss Héléne Dolmetsch, Mr. Boxall, and 
sundry others, who did make marvellously beautiful 
music, music written in the ancient days, and played 
by these musicians upon the ancient instruments. Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s new music room turns out to be a perfectly 
charming apartment. It is very long, very narrow, 
very low ; and when it is crowded and warm (as it was 
on Tuesday night) it is possible to scale the staircase to 
a nearly inaccessible chamber communicating with the 
said music room, and there to smoke one’s cigarette in 
peace and hear the music made by the perspiring artists 
down beneath. Thisis agreat thing. The people who 
livein far-off countries, such as America, France, Belgium 
and Germany, have many advantages : they take their 
music lightly, as an everyday entertainment; there is 
none of the hypocritical solemnity which makes a 
Philharmonic concert impossible to such an average 
man of the world as the musical critic of this Review. 
But none of these people can listen to music as we 
listen to it at the Promenade concerts: that is to say, 
with our pipes or cigars in our mouths, and all our 
wits bent to hearing the music and none of them wasted 
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on trying to look as respectable and as dull as our 
neighbours. I regret to be compelled to state that a 
large part of Mr. Dolmetsch’s audience not only failed 
to find the overhead chamber mentioned, but also 
apparently thought it the most serious business in life for 
the moment to seem profoundly interested in music that 
really did not in the least interest it. That is the worst 
of all good artistic movements. They always become 
jammed, so to speak, by the dilettante persons who 
want to be in some artistic movement or another, no 
matter what. Wagner has now been dead for about 
eighteen years, and the great movement he started has 
to a huge extent been stopped because he was rushed 
by cartioads of Wolzogens, Glasenapps, Ellises, and 
the rest ; and the consequence is that instead of being 
enabled to hear Wagner’s operas every night of the 
week in England we are deluged with dull, stupid 
books about those operas and about their author, 
books published not for the glorification of their 
subject, but for the glorification of their subject’s 
ostensible glorifiers. Mr. Dolmetsch will have to pre- 
vent that sort of thing happening to his little move- 
ment. The really musical, not the dilettante element, 
is what he wants. Precisely how it is to be discovered 
and brought to Charlotte Street I cannot say ; but at 
any rate he can do something by now allowing his 
concerts to slip gracefully out of the drawing-room to 
the full-grown stage. The performance of every piece 
should be as perfect as can be, to the end that the 
audiences may not be allowed to think any longer that 
the old instruments are mere curiosities which can be 
played anyhow. A great many people do think that 
at present, and some of them attend Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
concerts and may prove a curse to him. Nothing will 
frighten them off like really exquisite performances— 
singing and playing of as high a quality as can be 
heard on modern instrument in S. James’s or Queen’s 
Hall—and nothing will be more effective in attracting 
the genuine class who ought to prove a permanent 
support to all Mr. Do!metsch’s schemes. The other night 
there was some perfect playing, and Mrs. Dolmetsch’s 
singing has improved enormously ; but the very fine 
anthem of Orlando Gibbons for five voices and five viols, 
‘* This is the record of John,” was handled in far too per- 
functory a fashion. I know the difficulty of finding 
singers with good enough voices for such stuff, and the 
greater difficulty, when the singers are found, of making 
them rehearse ; and these remarks are dictated by no spirit 
of carping and fault-finding. But Mr. Dolmetsch must 
recognise, just as I do, the greater difficulty of winning a 
permanent set of supporters free of all dilettantism. A 
suite of old Mathew Locke, who wrote or did not write 
the very famous and very bad ‘‘ Macbeth” music, was 
beautifully given on Tuesday; and nothing but praise 
could be bestowed on Mrs. Dolmetsch’s singing of 
Purcell’s ‘‘O let me weep.” The ‘‘ Golden” sonata was 
merely perfect. The programmes for March 12 and 
26 are quite as good, and no one can afford to miss 
hearing them. 

The recital given by Mr. Denis O'Sullivan was a very 
different affair. It was ultra-modern—as in a sense 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s concerts are also. Fifty years ago— 
nay, twenty years ago—the public would no more have 
tolerated Mr. O'Sullivan than they would Mr. Dol- 
metsch. Mr. Dolmetsch would have been gravel 
lectured by the professors ; they would have told him 
that the old music was very well in its way, very well 
reckoned as ‘‘ experiments ”’—that is the pet word of 
any duffer who talks about the development of music ; 
and they would have warned us against the danger of 
thinking that any music written prior to Palestrina 
could possibly be beautiful. And Heaven knows 
what they would have said to and about Mr. 
O’Sullivan. His programme lies before me; it does 
not even mention Mendelssohn’s name; there is 
no Beethoven nor Mozart in it. But it includes songs 
by Boito, Massenet, Chopin, Léwe, Brahms and 
Schubert, and a batch of old Irish melodies as arranged 
by Professor Stanford and Miss Carmichael. Chopin’s 
Deathsong for Poland stands at the beginning of one 
section; and the concert wound up with ‘ Widow 
Machree ” With what holy horror would the professors 
a few years back have held up their hands; how they 
would have protested against Mr. O’Sullivan’s flippancy 
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and lack of seriousness ; how they would have moaned 
over the omission of Mendelssohn and the religious ele- 
ment! For my part I am delighted that the old-fashioned 
sham seriousness and earnestness—the sham seriousness 
and earnestness that make the Philharmonic concerts so 
intolerable—I am delighted that they are disappear- 
ing; and I hail with great joy an artist like Mr. 
O’Sullivan who dares to give a programme that we 
have not all listened to until it has well-nigh sickened 
us to death. I may say at once that Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
interpretation of the programme was quite worthy of 
the programme itself. He is a genuine artist of a very 
high rank. Excepting Mr. Bispham I know no other 
singer with so wide a range of sympathies and with 
such capacity for executing so many different styles of 
music. It is a very long jump from the Deathsong for 
Poland to ‘‘Widow Machree;” but Mr. O’Sullivan 
took it with perfect facility and grace. His voice, 
which is of a curious tenor quality although the range 
is baritone, is capable of many beautiful effects, and in 
the Deathsong for Poland, and Schubert’s Wanderer’s 
Night Song he made charming use of his wonderful 
mezza voce. But he was at his very best in some of 
the old Irish folk-songs. ‘‘ The Lark in the clear air of 
the day” is a divine melody: I remember no tune 
more delicate, sensitive and lovely ; and Mr. O’Sulli- 
van’s rendering of it was a bit of sheer enchantment. 
Unfortunately I do not know who publishes the 
thing—it is arranged by Mr. Esposito—or I would 
at once buy a copy and try to sing it, for my 
own sole delectation, better than Mr. O’Sullivan. 
The Lament for Owen Roe O'Neill is a gorgeous piece 
of music, and so is The Smith’s Song—but if I stay to 
discuss or praise all the fine things there were in this 
startling programme! shall need several pages more than 
are at my disposal. I hope Mr. O'Sullivan will have the 
courage to repeat the experiment. There is nowadays, 
I firmly believe, a public which likes to be amused, 
touched, interested, at the concerts it attends, as distinct 
from the public which goes to a concert as it might go 
‘to church or to be hanged, and when this sensible public 
knows what Mr. O’Sullivan can do for it, it will give 
him its support. It is a small public, but big enough 
to fill S. James’s Hall two or three times over. 

On first entering S. George’s Hall of an afternoon it 
strikes one that a very weird entertainment is going on. 
A number of gentlemen in masks and sixteenth-century 
costume adorn the platform; and if they promptly 
stepped down and assassinated the whole audience, it 
would seem the most natural thing in the world. They 
are called the ‘‘ Musketeer Concert Party”—why I 
cannot guess. But, as the poet has never yet observed, 
the party by any other name would sing no more 
sweetly ; and if these gentlemen like to christen them- 
selves with names out of a popular novel I cannot see 
why anyone should try to prevent them. On Tuesday 
afternoon I spent quite an agreeable hour in listening 
to them. They gave sentimental, serious and comic 
songs by turns, and the audience seemed to appreciate 
everything. The part-singing is better than anything 
of the kind I have heard for a long time. J. F. R. 


TWO LAW OFFICES. 


IR EDWARD FRY’S letters to ‘‘The Times” 
about the payment of commission to solicitors for 

the introduction of insurance business attracted a good 
deal of attention. The general feeling among people 
best acquainted with the subject is that solicitors are 
fully entitled to receive such commission. Very little 
attention has, however, been paid to a more important 
question in connexion with insurance which closely 
affects solicitors and their clients. A client asking his 
solicitor’s advice on the subject of insurance might 
naturally expect to receive sound and reliable informa- 
tion. It is to be feared that even the best solicitors 
are but little acquainted with the subject of insurance, 
and are too apt to place all their business with one 
company regardless of the fact that the interests of 
their clients would be better consulted were they to 
consider that no one office is the best for all purposes, 
and that the age of the assurer, the class of policy 
required, and other kindred points should be taken into 
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account if the policy is to be effected to the best 
advantage. 

Happily the force of these remarks is somewhat 
mitigated by the fact that all the companies specially 
connected with the legal profession are of the highest 
class, and yield results above the average to their par- 
ticipating policy-holders. Were the insurance business 
of solicitors confined to the legal life offices their clients 
would have little to complain of. Unfortunately this is 
not the case, and even among the legal life assurance 
companies some are much better than others for certain 
purposes. 

The general excellence of the law offices is well illus- 
trated by the reports of the Law Life, and the Legal 
and General, which have just been published. Ascom- 
pared with 1899 the Law Life shows no falling off in 
the new business transacted as compared with 1899, 
although the new assurances are a great deal less than 
the Society was in the habit of writing a few yearsago. In 
1900, as in 1899, the total premium income shows. a 
light deduction, and the funds have decreased by over 
£100,000. This latter decrease is partly due to the 
payment of £24,000 for cask bonuses, consequent upon 
the declaration of bonus at the end of 1899, and partly 
to the writing down of the Stock Exchange securities 
to the extent of about £44,000. This reduction in the 
value of securities is more apparent than real, since the 
Society will doubtless hold most, if not all, of these 
securities, and they may be expected to increase in 
value in the near future. The rate of interest earned 
upon the funds after deduction of income tax, and exclud- 
ing the amounts invested in reversions, was £3 18s. 4d. 
per cent., a return which shows a margin for surplus 
of £1 3s. 4d. per cent. in excess of the rate assumed in 
valuing the liabilities. Another substantial source of 
profit is to be found in the difference between the 
expenditure provided for and the expenditure incurred 
which amounts to over 5 per cent. of the premium 
income ; while the mortality experienced has been con- 
siderably less than the mortality expected. It is thus 
apparent that participating policy-holders in the Law 
Life have excellent prospects for future bonuses; but 
a careful study of the results in the past shows that 
this prospect is exceptionally good for policy-holders 
effecting assurance at the older ages. 

The report of the Legal and General shows that this: 
society has been less affected than most by the inability 
of the public to effect new assurances last year. The 
new sums assured exceed those reported in 1899, and 
only on two previous occasions has the Society issued a 
larger amount of new assurances. The expenditure 
involved has been rather less than usual, and works 
out at the very low rate of 51 per cent. of new 
premiums, and 5‘1 per cent. of renewals. The differ- 
ence between the expenditure provided for and the 
expenditure incurred is slightly more than 3 per cent. 
of the total premium income. This margin would be 
considerably larger were it not that the valuation is 
based on interest at the low rate of 2} per cent., the 
consequence being that the surplus from interest 
amounts to about 1} per cent. per annum of the funds, 
the actual rate yielded, after deduction of income tax, 
and omitting the amount invested in reversions, being 
£3 19s. 1d. per cent. The report says nothing as to 
how the mortality experienced compares with the 
mortality expected. This is a point in regard to which 
comparatively few companies supply information, but 
the report of the National Mutual which was recently 
issued sets an admirable example in stating the amount 
of the profit from mortality, and is one which might 
with advantage be copied by other companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH AFRICAN RACE PROBLEMS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 26 February, 1901. 
Sir,—I read Mr. John Vickers’ letter in your issue of 
last Saturday with more than ordinary interest. To 
my mind as a colonist of several years’ South African 
experience, principally as a journalist in the colony of 
Natal, the problem ahead of the sub-continent will 
ewentuaily: find its solution in the conjoined increase of 
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immigration and irrigation. Although in common with 
a large number of Natalians | differ from the Rhodes 
policy on many details, there is no doubt that the true 
meaning of Mr. Rhodes’ historic phrase ‘‘I prefer 
lands to niggers” contains the key to South African 
settlement. That phrase is nearly always mis- 
construed and misinterpreted by home-born or stay- 
at-home critics and commentators. To a South 
African colonist of British descent it can have but 
one meaning viz. that the first essential is a South 
African Federal policy—-common to every State south 
of the Zambesi— with regard to native questions, and 
that unification upon this is the absolute condition 
precedent to anything like the successful attainment of 
modern farming and agricultural development by white 
men for white men throughout South Africa, The 
dissimilarity and differentiation, until the days of this 
current war, between Boer Republican and British 
colonial policy in native affairs—the wide contrast even 
between the Natal system and’ that of the Cape, to say 
nothing of both as compared with direct Imperial 
control in Basutoland—-have been a fatal obstacle to 
a clear and a general understanding once and for all 
as. to the status and holdings of the Blacks (uncivilised) 
and finality as to those of the Whites. So long as the 
two live side by side they will not work side by side. 
The ‘‘ new chum ” as speedily and as strenuously makes 
that at least understood within a few days or weeks of 
his arrival in South Africa as does the old colonist. 
Brain (the white) claims, asserts, and so far also has 
maintained, predominance over brawn (the black) ; while 
climate only intensifies the necessity or fixity of the 
arrangement—call it by either or both names. 

The advent of peace and with it of the common 
denominator of an all-British administration from the 
Cape to the Zambesi necessitates a bold review of the 
situation in the light of this inevitability of the non- 
fusion of coloured with pale-face labour materials and 
personnel. And upon the issue of that bold review 
depends future harmony of the races and the corre- 
sponding material advancement and exaltation of agri- 
culture and industries in South Africa. That is why 
loyal Dutch legislators in common with their British 
collaborators on the spot desire to see some approach 
to a South African Federation defore rather than after 
the eventual grant of self-government to the two new 
colonies. For they—may I not say we (speaking for 
the practical colonist, especially in Natal) ?—perceive that 
the sequence of solutions in South Africa must be, first 
the settlement avd unification of native policy ; second 
the increase and fulfilment of British immigration and the 
fostering of scientific agriculture therewith and thereby. 
The adjustment once and for all upon a common basis 
of individual native land tenure where, and so far as, 
it exists, with the communal system of reserves or 
locations, will be no easy matter. Yet it must be 
effected ; and so far as we can see can only be effected 
by a common council, federal in character, of the future 
administrations of South Africa. There is no local 
impediment in reality to the convention of such a 
council concurrently with the existence of the interim 
post-war, non-autonomous, civil systems of the Orange 
River Colony and the Transvaal. There is no real 
reason why the urgent native question should have to 
await the day of full self-government for every state 
and colony. The native, the fiscal, and the land ques- 
tions are vital. They should also be accepted as 
immediate. But they can only be solved by a conven- 
tion of all the South African colonies, which if not 
reckoned final in the way of a Federal Assembly should 
serve as something even more than the mere rough 
draft of that necessary formation.— Yours truly, 

F. B. BRoapway. 


THE NATIVE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—The recent “ strike” among the natives in the 
Orange River Colony should draw attention to the 
greatest difficulty ahead in South Africa—the treat- 
ment of the native races. The Dutch Grondwet 
declared: ‘‘ The people will admit of no equality of 
persons of colour with white inhabitants;” and the 
Dutch have acted on the principle ‘‘ Govern them and 
keep them down” They have restricted the number 
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allowed on each farm, and have kept them in what 
they considered their place. In British territory, the 
natives have far more liberty; but owing to the 
slackening of tribal restraint, the abolition of the chief's 
power of corporal punishment, and the corruption of 
their manners by evil communications in big towns, 
they tend to become insolent, and less trustworthy. 
This state of things is being aggravated by the military 
authorities, who pay the native labourer a higher wage 
than is received by the British soldier, when he is 
offering up his life for his country. 

In some cases as much as three shillings a day has 
been paid to the Kaffir, whose market value before the 
war would perhaps have been as much as Al per 
month. In time of war, all men, white or black, should 
fight for their country when required; much more 
should they be made to give their labour in time of 
need. Of course wages should be paid at the usual 
rate, but that the necessities of warfare should be made 
the excuse for a strike is an utter absurdity. The fact 
of a strike having occurred shows a weak spot in our 
military organisation. Many mistakes might have 
been avoided by a department expert in dealing with 
natives. 

It is to be hoped that whether federation come or 
not, a humane but statesmanlike policy towards the 
natives may be adopted for the whole of South Africa. 
This would be a step worthy of our Empire ; for surely 
the main function of Empire is to bring light to those 
who sit in darkness. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
C. B. Russet. 


ANGLING FOR SMALL BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
House of Commons, 25 February, 1900. 

Sir,—I ventured to ask the Home Secretary, from 
my place in the House, last week if he had observed 
the statements in your columns and elsewhere as to the 
inhumane method of capturing larks and little birds 
with fishing hooks, baited with worms. The Home 
Secretary made me a sympathetic reply—drawing 
attention to the Act passed at the end of last session 
entitled Wild Animals in Captivity Protection Act, 
1900. He said he was not sure (not knowing fully the 
particulars) whether the offence came within the pro- 
visions of that Act, which, he said, was passed for the 
purpose of preventing such practices. 

I ask a little space in your columns to draw public 
attention to this valuable Act, and to say that if any 
of your correspondents will bring to the knowledge of 
the officials of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals sufficient facts to go upon, I am informed 
steps will be at once taken to deal with the case under it. 

The Editor of the SaturDAy places every humane 
man under obligation when he opens his columns to 
befriend and protect the helpless creatures of the 
earth.—Yours, ALEXANDER CROSS. 


SENTIMENTALITY AND SONGBIRDS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Having myself used the strongest language | 
could find, I not only cheerfully put up with your 
correspondent’s hard words but will even go on to 
regret that in taking him for my text I seemed to him 
personally abusive—which was not my intention. [I 
hasten to add that in saying ‘‘ my unlettered friend ” I 
was not thinking of your correspondent at all, but of 
various country friends—types, I hope—in whose houses 
I have stayed. If I failed to make this plain I can: only 
say that I am not the first ‘‘ pedant” who has been 
guilty of obscurity. In the meantime my main position 
is. as unassailable as ever. I persist that ‘“God's sweet 
choristers” is a canting phrase and that cant must do 
great harm by its tendency to make true feeling cheap 
and ridiculous. Your correspondent calls it an ‘‘ acci- 
dental phrase” but my own idea is that people capable 
of using such a phrase by accident must be the kind of 
people to whom such language comes by force of habit, 
and who are consequently better fitted to harangue in 
some such conventicle as Swinburne had in mind than 
to consert with my uniettered friends. 
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“ *Tis not so plain as the old Hill of Howth 
A man must have his belly full of meat 
Because he talks with victuals in his mouth.” 


In recalling Hood’s ‘‘ Ode to Rae Wilson ”—another 
** fine thing ”—I shall further incense my adversary— 
but after all why should I say adversary? I expect 
there is. very little really at issue between us. He 
objects, he now says, not so much to the killing of 
birds as to this way of killing them. Well, to be 
candid, Iam not much enamoured of it myself; and! 
I object in my turn not so much to his protest as to 
his extravagant manner of making it. I wish: to. be 
discourteous to nobody—but I feel cant to be such a 
hateful and harmful thing that smooth politeness is 
difficult. As regards the newspapers at all events— 
who have ‘‘ no souls to be damned,” &c.—I withdraw 
nothing. We English are reticent and dignified enough: 
in most of the relations of life—may it not be that our 
newspapers over-supply us with a kind of writing which: 
we do not want? The classical finish and restraint of 
the best French journalism is in happy contrast to the 
wild abandonment of our own. In conclusion I gladly 
leave it to a ‘‘humane and sensible public” to say 
whether my little protest against cant rant and senti- 
mentality was worth making or not.—I am, &c. 
A. N. 


CHRISTIANITY AND KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—It is significant that the Rev. W. Dunn does: 
not quote the New Testament for instances of kindness 
to animals. Those he quotes from the Old Testament 


are merely laws of expediency or of courtesy to ‘* thy 


brother.” 

Taking them in order. 

Deu. xxii. 4. ‘‘ Thou shalt not see thy brother’s 
ass or his ox fall down by the way, and hide thyself 
from them: thou shalt surely help him to lift them up 
again.” ; 

This is as much as to say that, if a man drops his 
hat or stick, pick it up and hand it to him. 

Deu. xxii. 6. ‘‘If a bird’s nest chance to be before 
thee in the way in any tree, or on the ground, . . . take 
not the dam with the young, but thou shalt in any 
wise let the dam go and take the young to thee.” 

I am glad the Rev. W. Dunn has quoted this as 
it is a typical case of what I mean about Christianity. 

The Buddhist religion says in such a case, ‘‘ pass on 
the other side for fear of frightening or injuring the 
bird and her young,” ¢Azs passage orders the young to 
be taken from the mother (one of the most cruel things 
imaginable), the poor mother bird would gladly sacrifice 
her life for her young, it would be much kinder to. kill 
her first (so that she could not see her young killed), 
and then take the young, but thenas the Rev. W. Dunn 
says of Noah ‘‘ he destroys no. species” which of 
course is the object of this law, just as Noah leaving 
plenty more of the species he sacrificed did away, with. 
any cruelty in sacrificing the remainder (according te 
Mr. Dunn). A Lover oF ANIMALS. 


|Our correspondent, whose letter we have been unable: 
to print at length, seems to be a victim of the fallaey: 
that presents Christianity as the religion of a book. 
To expect to find in specific passages of the Oli 
Testament proof of the care of Christianity for animals 
is umscholarly. The duty of kindness: to animals is: a 
necessary deduction fromthe philosophy of Christianity ; 
though not unnaturally it took centuries so to modify 
a society inheriting Pagan traditions as to get this 
duty admitted and acted upon.—Ed. S.R. | 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
35 Haydon Park Road, S.W. 
S1R,—The spirit of inquiry seems to: be abroad, and 
there can be no healthier sign of the nouveau sticle tham 
this—especiaily in relation to the sentimental: “‘ baider 
dash,” as your correspondent Mr. Balfour rightly terms: 
it, which to-day passes for Christian praise! But what 
shall we say of the ‘‘ salvation” which in many cases is 
the direct outcome of this mélange of sham sentiment 
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and strange theology? Take the following extract 
from a leading morning contemporary relative to the 
‘« Simultaneous Mission” services at the largest ‘‘ Dis- 
senting ” place of worship in London : 

Then he would have a verse sung from Cowper’s hymn, ‘“ There is 
a fountain filled with blood,” during which all who would were asked 
to make their way to the inquiry rooms, into which no fewer than 600 
have passed this week. First one and then another marched up the 
aisles, while Mr. Smith kept up a running comment of encourage- 
ment. Next all were asked to stand who had already dedicated them- 
selves, and the chorus was repeated again and again, ‘‘I do believe, I 
will believe.” Those who remained seated were in a woeful minority, 
and needed some courage to remain in that position, especially as there 
immediately swooped down upon them individually one or other of the 
100 stewards, wearing blue rosettes, whose duty it is to help the 
hesitant ones to come to a decision.—‘* Daily Chronicle ” (4 Feb.). 

Surely, Sir, no one would have been more shocked 
than Cowper himself at such a gross misuse of his 
hymn, or would have more earnestly exhorted these 
** stewards” to search the Scriptures.—I am, yours 
sincerely, A. E. CLARKE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Fauconberge School, Beccles, Suffolk, 
8 February, 1go1. 


Sir,—As one of many in revolt against the Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, and indeed against all our popular 
hymn books, I rejoice to see in your columns such 
strictures as those made by Mr. F. H. Balfour. But in 
fairness to the book, I think it should be remembered 
that the oxymoron has still its place in literature ; that 
there are points of view, and that while the cross was 
an accursed and bitter thing as a gibbet, it is blessed 
and sweet as the Christian emblem. 

Can anyone say why the compilers of the Hymns 
Ancient and Modern have omitted Addison’s paraphrase 
of the Nineteenth Psalm, ‘‘ The spacious firmament on 
high,” or his ‘‘ How are Thy servants blest, O Lord,” 
or Heber’s ‘‘ Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning,” or his ‘‘ The Lord of might from Sinai’s 
brow”? Are good hymns so common that we can 
afford to neglect these and such as these ? 

I am, faithfully yours, J. H. Raven. 


THE TENURE QUESTION IN SCHOOLS 
UNDER THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Quest Hills, Malvern Link, 13 February, 1901. 

Sir,—It were well, if the tenure question in schools 
under the Charity Commission were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

As many of your readers know, an Act was passed in 
1869 to amend the law relating to endowed schools, 
but they may not all be aware of the provisions con- 
tained in section 22 which runs as follows :— 

**In every scheme the Commissioners shall provide 
for the dismissal at pleasure of any teacher and officer 
including the principal teacher with or without a power 
of appeal in such cases and under such circumstances 
as to the Commissioners may seem expedient.” 

Now in certain schemes there has been inserted a 
power of appeal for assistants, but in no scheme that I 
have ever seen has a head been given a power of 
appeal. Nay, further, he has on taking upon himself 
the duties of H. M. of any school under the Charity 
Commission to sign a declaration containing the 
words :—‘‘that if I am removed therefrom, I will 
thereupon acquiesce in such removal.” 

A declaration containing such a clause has not to 
be signed by the head masters of most of our large 
public schools, nor, as far as I am aware, by masters in 
primary schools. But such a clause places a H. M. 
of an endowed school under a scheme of the Charity 
Commission completely at the mercy of his governing 
body, supposing he has a two-thirds majority against 

im. 


It would appear that the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters is willing that assistants in endowed 
schools should have a right of appeal in case of dis- 
missal. What reader of the Sarurpay REVIEW can 
suggest a valid reason why heads of such schools 
should not likewise have a similar right ?—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Tuomas ALLEN, 
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TURKISH CUSTOM-HOUSES. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REviEw. 

62 Harcourt Street, Dublin. 
Sir,—In your review of ‘‘ Turkey in Europe” by 
‘* Odysseus” you question the statement that guide- 
books are sometimes confiscated by the Turkish 
custom-house authorities. In September 1899 when 
coming to Constantinople from Sevastopol I saw a 
‘Continental Bradshaw” seized by the Customs 
authorities who discovered it in a Gladstone bag, 
One would think that such a book must be so well 
known by this time that even a Turkish official would 
recognise its universal character. Such however was 
not the case and after a careful examination by three 
or four officials the time tables were carried off for 

further and we will hope more expert examination. 
I am, Sir, &c. W. F. Batney. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 
22 February, 1gor. 

Sir,—I can confirm your statement about Turkish 
custom-houses. I hive passed through them many 
times by sea and land, but, though I always take a 
large number of books with me, not one of them has 
ever been interfered with. Moreover, I have never 
bribed a Turkish customs official or detected any ex- 
pectation of a bribe on his part. I know numberless 
people who have passed through the Turkish custom- 
houses and they all agree with me that the examination 
is far less rigorous than in England. I have never met 
anyone who has had a book confiscated in his presence 
at a Turkish frontier. The head of Robert College 
told me that he had difficulties about consignments of 
books for his library, but that is a very different 
matter. After all, Mr. Bailey’s story is a vague one. 
He thought he saw a Bradshaw “‘ carried off for further 
examination.” How long did that examination last? 
Was the book ever returned? Who was the owner of 
the book? Can Mr. Bailey vouch that the owner was 
not a conspirator ? Before a charge is credible, it must 
be precise.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful, 
humble servant, HERBERT VIVIAN. 


MASKS AND FACES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hants, 24 February. 

Sir,—In your issue of yesterday the inimitable 
‘*Max” in one of his always fantastically brilliant 
articles has made an odd slip. He has this sentence. 
‘‘There [at a certain theatre] the rubbish is called 
‘Peg Woffington ’ though why it is not called ‘ Masks 
and Faces’ as Tom Taylor, its shooter, called it, 
I really cannot conjecture.” I must not discuss the 
question of ‘‘ rubbish” but pray let me aid ‘‘ Max” to 
conjecture.” The reason for using the title ‘‘ Peg 
Woffington” is that ‘‘ Masks and Faces” written no 
by Tom Taylor but by Charles Reade and Tom Taylor 
is a close dramatic version of Charles Reade’s novel 
‘*Peg Woffington” (1852). ‘‘Masks and Faces” in 
which Tom Taylor, the then more practised dramatist 
of the two, collaborated, appeared in 1854. 

‘““Max” writes persistently of the play as Tom 
Taylor’s. This is the more hard on Reade because 
this play is an exception to the rule that Reade’s 
dramatic work was founded on something by some- 
body else English or French. May I note in passing 
how curious it is that an altogether excellent and even 
improved version of a French melodrama should have 
been produced by a man so ignorant or so careless 
of the French language as to translate Ze Courrier 
de Lyon |the mail from Lyons—the Lyons mail] by Zhe 
Courter of Lyons? Courter in English has, according 
to Webster, only two meanings ‘‘a travelling servant” 
and ‘‘a messenger sent express with letters or des- 
patches.” The nearest approach to a ‘‘ courier” in the 
play is the unlucky postilion of the mail coach who ap- 
pears on the scene only to be pistolled. And, assuming 
the impossible—i.e. that courier were correct—it should 
be ‘‘ the courier from Lyons.” This is a divagation from 
the admirable ‘‘ Max ;” but it may be worth while to 
show that more recent adapters who have made similar 
blunders have at least blundered in great company. 

I remain, yours truly, 
Wa ter HERRIES POLLOCK. 
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REVIEWS. 
A PIONEER IN TRANSLATION. 
‘‘The Romance of the Rose.” By W. Lorris and J. 


Clopinel. Englished by F. S. Ellis. Temple 
Classics Series. 3 vols. London: Dent. 1goo. 
45. 6d. net. 


ig is melancholy work reviewing the labours of a 
writer who is dead before he can see their fruit. 
The sudden and sad death of Mr. Ellis deprives us of 
all pleasure in expressing the hearty thanks of all 
lovers of Chaucer and of early English poetry for 
this version of the ‘‘Romance of the Rose.” The 
extraordinary popularity of this poem from the last 
quarter of the thirteenth to the close of the fifteenth 
century, and the influence which it exercised on Chaucer 
and his successors give it immense importance in the 
history of our poetry. Its popularity is attested by the 
fact that there are still extant not less than two hundred 
manuscripts of it, and that edition after edition followed 
in rapid succession from our presses between 1480 and 
1538. Its influence on Chaucer may be compared to 
that of the Homeric poems on Vergil and to that of 
Spenser on Milton. He appears almost to have known 
it by heart, it seems to have woven itself into the very 
fabric of his work: nearly all his early poems were 
either moulded or coloured by it. His literary career 
was initiated by a version of a large portion of it. The 
‘* Dethe of Blaunche the Duchess ”’ ‘‘ The Parlement of 
Foules ” ‘‘The House of Fame” all have the impress 
of its influence; and even in the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” 
we find frequent reminiscences of this favourite of his 
youth. Gower was equally under its spell, and the ‘‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis” is one of the many streams deduced 
from this fountain. For more than a century and a 
half it was on the lips of every lover of poetry both in 
France and in England. And yet strange to say there 
has been no complete version either in our own or in any 
other language of a poem which is not only of immense 
intrinsic interést but of so much historical importance. 
The honour of being the first translater of this poem in 
its entirety was reserved for Mr. Ellis. He tells us 
that this version has been a labour of love, that he 
expects no return from it but the satisfaction of hoping 
that he has done a useful service, and that it may bring 
‘*an adequate return to the enterprising publisher who 
has consented to print it.” When we remember that 
this poem contains no less than twenty-two thousand 
six hundred and eight lines we may form some idea of 
the magnitude of the task undertaken by Mr. Ellis, but 
when he tells us that he completed his task in eighteen 
months, his friends and his critics equally will wish 
that he could have added another year for revision. 
He would then in all probability have doubled the value 
of his gift. As it is he has given us a fluent, easy, 
trustworthy and eminently readable version of the 
original. If his scholarship has been at all at fault 
and he has tripped, we fan only say that such blemishes 
have not struck us as common. Wherever we have 
compared his version, as needless to say we have done, 
with the original we ,have noted comparatively few 
errors, errors indicative rather of carelessness than of 
ignorance. Where his translation fails is in the touches 
which make al! the difference between distinction and 
simple adequacy, between what is passable and what 
is felicitous. Otiose epithets, awkward inversions and 
somewhat cumbrous periphrases and “slips,” all of 
which might have been avoided, are common every- 
where. But perhaps the fairest test will be to place 
a passage—we select the first which offers-—-side by 
side with the original. Here is the description of the 
portress, in the garden of the Rose : 
‘* Le guichet, qui estoit de charme, 
M’ovrit une noble pucele 
Qui moult estoit et gente et bele ; 
Cheveus ot blons cum uns bacins, 
La char plus tendre qu’uns pocins, 
Front reluisant, sorcis votis. 
Son entr’oil ne fu pas petis, 
Ains iert assez grans par mesure : 
Le nés ot bien fait A droiture, 
Les yex ot plus vairs c’uns faucons 
Por faire envie a ces bricons ; 
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Douce alene ot et savorée, 
La face blanche et colorée, 
La bouche petite et grocete. 
La gorgete ot autresi blanche 
Cum est la noif desus la branche 
Quant il a freschement negié.” 
Mr. Ellis’ version runs : 
‘* The horn beam wicket presently 
Was opened by a dame of air 
Most gracious and of beauty rare: 
Her flesh as tender chicken’s was, 
Her blond locks bright as bowl of brass: 
Radiant her brow: of arching due 
Her eyebrows: and well spac’d the two: 
Neither too small, nor yet too great 
Her nose, but straight and delicate. 
No falcon, I would boldly swear 
Hath eyes that could with hers compare. 
Her breath was sweet as breeze, thyme fed. 
Her cheeks commingled white and red 
Her mouth a rose-bua and her chin 
Well rounded, with sweet cleft therein 


Her bosom would outshine the snow 
New-fallen, ere it soil doth show.” 

Now no one would say that this version is strikingly: 
inadequate, but assuredly no one would pronounce it 
to have distinction and everyone would regret that 
careless slip which gives us **bosom” for ‘‘la gor- 
gete.”’ Asarule that part of the poem which belongs 
to Jean de Meung is more successfully treated than 
the more poetical portion which we owe to Guillaume 
de Lorris. We had noted other minor blemishes due 
no doubt to the rapidity with which Mr. Ellis worked— 
but no purpose would be served by pointing out what 
he himself must have discovered long ere his death— 
and we shall only observe that they are more than 
compensated by the great boon which Mr. Ellis has 
conferred on all lovers of our early literature. It 
remains to add that the book is, like the. others in the 
series to which it belongs, beautifully printed and will 
not only be most welcome but absolutely indispensable 
to all serious students of Chaucer, who are rot suffi- 
ciently masters of old French to read the original. It 
is a notable addition to the deservedly notable Temple 
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‘‘Khurasan and Sistan.” By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C, E. Yate. Illustrations. London: Blackwood. 


1900, 16s. 

[os is practically a continuation of the author’s 

‘Northern Afghanistan.” The earlier book was 
the result of his experience as a member of the Afghan 
Frontier Commission; the present is due to his resi- 
dence at Meshhed, where he succeeded Mr. Ney Elias 
as Consul-General for Khorasan. It is a very sober 
record of the very sober journeyings of Her Majesty’s 
discreet representative on the borderland between 
Persian and Russian influences. Colonel Yate makes. 
no effort to be picturesque or amusing or learned. 
He has not apparently made any minute study of the 
medieval history or geography of the two provinces 
of Persia which he examined, and he is content to refer 
to Ouseley’s translation of Ibn-Haukal, instead of De 
Goeje’s text, and to a modern work of a late Persian 
Secretary of State, instead of the numerous Arabic and 
Persian authorities which he might easily have con- 
sulted. His book therefore possesses little antiquarian 
interest, and betrays not a few remarkable signs of 
ignorance or carelessness—as when (p. 412) he makes 
the eleventh century Seljuk Sultan, Meliik Shah, marry 
the thirteenth-century granddaughter of Chingiz Khan. 
But the work has a certain value as a road-book, 
and future travellers in these little known regions will 
be grateful for Colonel Yate’s detailed and careful 
journal of marches and halts and his notes on numerous. 
roads and villages of which it would be hard to find 
descriptions anywhere else. His account of the various 
peonles he came across, their industries and commerce, 
is also useful, as a record of the present condition of a 
peculiarly ‘‘ distressful country.” It is melancholy to. 
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find a land that once was so prosperous and powerful 
fallen into such neglect and poverty through sheer mis- 
government. The state of the telegraphs is indicative 
of the general inefficiency of the Persian officials. The 
wires are seldom in working order, partly because the 
local officials dislike to have their misdeeds reported 
with unpleasant rapidity to headquarters. ‘‘ There 
were no insulators on the line, the wire being simply 


nailed to the posts, and the slightest change in the, 


weather affected the working of it, even supposing it 
was intact. This, however, was seldomthe case. The 
ghulam, or horseman responsible for patrolling the line 
and repairing breaks, had, I heard, amongst other things 
taken advantage of the demand for wood at Kuchan 
for building purposes and the high. prices there ruling, 
to sell the telegraph posts.” Nothing could be more 
hopelessly effete, impotent, and corrupt than the Persian 
administration, if it deserves even the name, and Colonel 
Yate is continually comparing it most unfavourably 
with the management of the Russian districts just over 
the border. He travelled a good deal among the 
Goklan and Yamut Turkomans, in spite of the terror 
which their evil reputation inspires among Persians, and 
he found them less black than they were painted ; but 
he is loud in his congratulations to Russia on 
having freed the Khorasan frontier, more or less, 
from their depredations, and considers that the Per- 
sian inhabitants, notwithstanding loss of territory and 
interference with the irrigation of their lands, have 
gained far more than they have lost by the advance of 
Russia to the border of the Shah’s dominions. The 
Turkomans formed a singularly undesirable ‘‘ buffer 
State,” and they are now comparatively peaceable, 
though the author was personally witness of one or two 
little raids recalling the good old times. 

The main interest of his book for the general reader 
lies in his account of the doings of Russia on the 
northern frontier of Persia. He mixed freely with 
Russian officials—and every official in Transcaspia, 
down to the smallest clerk, is a Russian and never a 
native, a fact on which those among our Indian fellow- 
subjects who admire Russian ways would do well to 
meditate—and the results of his many conversations 
with functionaries of all ranks furnish valuable indica- 
tions of the trend of Russian policy. Their great desire 
appeared to be to connect their Transcaspian railway 
with our Indian system through Afghanistan, with a 
junction at Herat. They did not stop to ask what 
commercial advantage would be gained by India to pay 
for the line ; they would not consider the possibility of 
relaxing their prohibitive custom dues; and their one 
idea was ‘‘ solely the desire to get a foothold in Herat 
and an open road to India.” A high Russian officer 
descanted on the noble fraternal work it would be for 
the two Imperial Governments to join the Indian and 
Transcaspian railways as a public benefit. ‘‘ Look at 
us,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ We are building the Merv-Kushk 
railway, and that will never pay a cent in acentury !” 
But when Colonel Yate blandly inquired ‘‘ Are you build- 
ing that railway out of friendship for England ?” the 
bubble was pricked, and the two officers burst 
into inextinguishable laughter. The Russians had 
some apposite remarks to make on the Tirah campaign, 
then in progress. ‘‘They contrasted our operations in 
Tirah with theirs in bygone years in the Caucasus ”— 
whence, by the way, they now draw excellent recruits 
—‘‘and described how their generals had invariably 
suffered in retreats, just as ours had done, till they 
learnt by experience to stick to the sky-line. . . . They 
said it took them sixty years to conquer the Caucasus, 
and that we could not expect to conquer Tirah in six 
months, especially with the enormous amount of 
baggage that we took with us. This was a point 
that all Russian officers seized upon. They instanced 
the pictures in the ‘Graphic’ and other illustrated: 

apers as a proof of the difference between their 
impedimenta and ours. I remember one illustration in 
particular which they brought to my notice, in which 
the baggage mules were depicted coming down a pass. 
They said ‘ Look at those boxes on the mules; what 
are they?’ I explained that they looked: to me like 
cases of tinned meat. ‘Tinned meat!’ said they; 
‘why we conquered the Caucasus on biscuits, and 
precious few of them.’ 
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The volume is full of shrewd observation and 
thoughtful deduction, and despite a lack of vivacity 
and a total absence of style, it undoubtedly forms a 
useful addition to our knowledge of one of the coming 
problems of Asia. It is illustrated by some excellent 
photographs, especially representations of the great 
shrine of Meshhed, of which there is also an elaborate 
plan. But the next time Colonel Yate travels in a 
new country, he should prepare himself by reading up 
its history and antiquities in the best Oriental autho- 
rities. 


SUPERFLUOUS BOOKS ON NATURE. 


‘*A Year with Nature.” By W. P. Westell. London: 
Drane. 1900. 10s. 6d. 

‘“Among the Birds.” By Florence A. Fulcher. 
London: S.P.C.K. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

‘* Shakespeare’s Greenwood.” By George Morley. 
London: Nutt. 1900. 5s. 

‘*Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend.” By 
E. V. B. London: Macmillan. 1900. 8s. 6d. net. 

WE wish we could say that the literary instinet 

shown by the writers of these books was at all 

equal to their strong feeling for nature, in many 

instances their careful and loving attention to the wild’ 

things of rural England. To judge by the praise given 


in some quarters to several of these books, our view 


is by no means that of a great many other critics, In 
reading their glowing reviews, one may recall perhaps 
the lady of Ohio who sent Arnold her volume on 
American authors. She was suffering acutely from 
what Arnold not very accurately—considering he was 
speaking of Americans— named ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Contagion,” and her religion was decidedly that of 
him whom Arnold happily described as ‘‘ the average 
man.” ‘‘The praise given throughout,” says Arnold, 
“was of such a high pitch that in thanking her I 
could not forbear saying that for only one or two of 
the authors named was such a strain of praise ad- 
missible, and that we lost all real standard of excellence 
by praising so uniformly and immoderately.” It is the 
absence of any sign of an attempt to reach this standard 
of real excellence, the ideal, the saving ideal of a 
high and rare excellence, that we find fault with in the 
case of the authors of the books before us. Each of 
these books has some interesting information, some 
charming passages; each has been written by one 
who knows and loves the country. And therefore it is 
matter for regret that the writers did not spend more 
time over their work and exercise more discrimination 
in selecting from their notes and newspaper articles. 
Mr. W. P. Westell has evidently given much attention 
to the study of birds. His book certainly shows that, 
but we could wish for his own sake that it had net 
been printed. In his talk about verse he is unfor- 
tunate indeed, as may be judged from the fact that 
he gravely groups together, as poets who have written 
of the skylark, Shelley, Wordsworth and Eric Mackay. 
Mr. Westell apparently lives within easy reach, within 
too easy reach, of the Tring Museum. It is quite 
hard for us in our rambles with Mr. Westell to get 
away from the environment of that museum. When 
we go on an excursion with Mr. Westell to the fir 
woods about Woburn and Woburn Sands in order to 
find willow tits, we are accompanied by the curator, 
and asked to believe that those woods are fair because 
the curator says so. ‘*When I[ say”—thus Mr. 
Westell to his readers—‘‘that a gentleman who has 
travelled almost the wide world over, such as Ernst 
Hartest has, exclaims ‘Lovely indeed,’ I have said 
sufficient for them.” If we had not seen and rejoiced in 
these large beautiful woods, we are not su sure we 
would have reverently accepted the word of Mr. Ernst 
Hartest as final. The explorers did not identify any 
willow tits, but we are told that ‘‘the willow and 
marsh varieties were about.” Is Mr. Hartest content 
with the word ‘‘varieties” as used here? But Mr. 
Westell flies at game even higher than the curator : he 
introduces us to the owner of the museum. Yet we are 
not greatly moved by his glowing accounts of the 
‘*goodness of my illustrious hest,” of his ‘hearty 
hand shake.” ‘‘ I asked him how many. specimens (of 
bats) there were inhabiting the British Isles. ‘ About 
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seventeen,’ said he; at which I was somewhat 
astonished, but to satisfy my curiosity and surprise he 
rolled off the names of them on his fingers.” Clearly, 
it is a case of ‘‘ Who said bats ?” 

“Among the Birds,” as is ‘*‘ A Year with Nature,” is 
largely composed of articles already published in various 
English and Scotch newspapers and magazines, 
amongst them the ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” 
“Scotsman,” and ‘‘ Graphic.” The author writes of 
migration, bird nests, birds in winter, whilst some of 
her papers are devoted to the description of particular 
species, such as purple sandpiper, puffin and black 
game. She is observant, and now and then eloquent in 
her description of bird life, as in the really charming 
passage about the glorious song—we hold that it is 
glorious—of the missel thrush or stormcock, which in 
some places has been singing through the present 
winter. Bird slaughter and the ignorance of game- 
keepers are subjects on which everybody who has 
dabbled in birds, who thinks he knows a hawk from a 
hernshaw, is apparently qualified and eager to write of 
to-day ; and as a consequence the excellent movement 
in favour of bird protection is in danger of getting 
somewhat discredited. The author of this little book 
certainly does know a hawk from a hernshaw, and it is 
therefore rather strange that to illustrate an argument 
she shculd reproduce without comment from one of 
the papers the statement that ‘‘A golden bittern was 
killed the other day at Hythe in Kent.” In her protest 
against the destruction of scarce birds she says the 
golden oriole was formerly so common in some parts of 
England that ‘‘ country boys played hop-scotch with 
its eggs.” In what partsof England, and when? We 
have a good many quarrels over similar statements 
with the author of ‘‘ Among the Birds,” but her account 
of the missel thrush’s song makes amends for many 
slips. They who have lately heard the stormcocks 
chant, deep in the oak and ash woods, will sympathise 
entirely with her enthusiasm for those strong, bold 
notes. 

Mr. George Morley’s little volume has been carefully 
produced, and is one of the books that are pleasant to 
handle. It is a not unhappy mingling of the wild 
creatures, scenery, folk-lore, language, superstitions 
and literary associations of a part of Warwickshire 
which gives a title to the book—‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Greenwood.” The district includes the country of 
George Eliot’s birth and early years. The ‘‘ Cheverel 
Manor” of the exquisite story of Mr. Gilfil’s love, is 
Arbury Hall, home for many years of Charles Newdi- 
gate, M.P., the hero of the rough miners of this bit 
of black country. We are indebted to Mr. Morley for 
an exceptionally interesting extract from a rare old 
pamphlet telling a romantic story in regard to 
Henry VIII. and Charles Brandon (afterwards Earl of 
Suffolk) who once owned the place. He is less in 
his element when he brings his literary acumen, which 
seems rather slight, to bear upon George Eliot’s 
work. Compared with Scott, he finds her a ‘‘ quiet,” 
though, he admits, a ‘‘not less important” writer ; 
and he considers that her pictures of country manners 
in Warwickshire at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century will prove of great value to the Dugdale 
of the future. There is something distinctly droll 
about this appraisement of George Eliot’s work, though 
it evidently has not struck Mr. Morley in such a light. 
And we are in doubt how to understand that ‘‘ quiet” 
as applied to George Eliot. ‘* Quiet” is certainly not 
the word one would choose to apply to the love affair 
of Tina, to the story of the sad sufferings of strong 
Mr. Gilfil or weak Mr. Amos Barton, to the tragedy of 
Hetty Sorrel, to ‘‘ Romola,” to the “‘ Mill on the Floss.” 

What we have said about the dress in which 
“Shakespeare’s Greenwood” is clothed could not be 
applied to ‘‘ Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend.” 
This volume is enormously heavy for its size, and is 
crammed with photographs printed on glazed, shiny 
paper: the photographs would be excellent in a florist’s 
catalogue or price list: in a book they are out of place. 
Nor can we profess to find ‘‘ E. V. B.,” who has written 
With much tenderness on gardens, here at her best. 
A little of the ‘‘ Sylvana,” ‘ Perdita,” ‘‘ Your Lady of 
Flowers” kind of thing goes a long way. We prefer 
to it after a while the botany of the young ladies of a 
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century ago with its tedious classification, its talk about 
nectaries and pericarps and umbels. ‘‘E. V. B.,” how- 


ever, like many other weak singers, might plead :— 
** 1 do but sing because I must.” 


WOMEN OF THE NEW BIRTH. 


“The Women of the Renaissance: a Study of 
Feminism.” By R. de Maulde la Claviére. Trans- 
lated by George Herbert Ely. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 1900. 6d. 

DE MAULDE is a modern Brantéme, more dis- 

creet, more philosophical, more respectable, 

but with the same eager inquisitive interest in femin- 
inity, the same warm fastidious appreciation of beauty 
and charm, the same generous tolerance towards 
feminine frailty. He has made a special study of the 

Renaissance period and has collected a vast amount of 

material of real value which he uses most attractively. 

His portraits have colour and life, he has vitalised for 

us and recreated out of dusty records the most delight- 

ful and engaging personalities and out of a mass of 
erudition raised a graceful monument to woman. His 
style does not appear to have suffered’ in translation. 

Though not very careful or precise, elevated or even 

elegant, it is nevertheless easy and’ pleasant, richly 

expressive even to exuberance, a little turned with 
flourishes but never heavy or clumsy. He has a lighter 
touch, a keener eye for the picturesque than most 
writers of his class, but he lacks the soundness, the 
consequent and weighty method, the constructive 
developing power of the historian. There is an annoy- 
ing lack of arrangement in his work, he skips 
airily from century to century and from country 
to country. He has too lazy, too tolerant a spirit. 

Historians should proceed in the illumination of a fiery 

enthusiasm and the pertinacity of a settled conviction. 

To see both sides of a question is dangerous. But he 

is the very man to treat of femininity. His attitude 

towards women is so appreciative, so sympathetic and 
full of insight, so humorously indulgent, yet never con- 


temptuous. He looks on them with keen interest and 
an admiring eye, albeit there is a twinkle in it. “ A 
study of femininity” the very title is significant. No 


one would dream of writing a study of masculinity. 

In the middle ages women (this study by the way 
treats only of the upper classes) were worthy house- 
keepers, estimable prudent chatelaines, good wives and 
mothers, but not queens of salons or goddesses on 
pedestals of zsthetic worship. A religion of love and 
beauty was unknown. There was no philosophic 
middle course between asceticism and rigid morality on 
the one hand, and gross sensuality on the other. The 
body if not indulged was condemned as shameful and 
fit only for mortification. The soul that aspired looked 
beyond the world to Heaven, and neither sought nor 
expected glory on the earth. Philosophy lived in the 
atmosphere of pure abstractions and had no reference to 
life. With the Renaissance came the search for 
terrestrial beauty, the desire for love and happiness, for 
light and zsthetic joy—the emancipation of thought, an 
exaltation of the intellect in the consciousness of new- 
found powers, and the glorification of the body which 
elevated sensuousness to an exquisite art of appreciation. 
Perfect love is divine, hence it can do no wrong’; it is 
life and truth and beauty, the very spirit and health of 
the Renaissance, and in such a rare atmosphere evil 
can have no place and laws are unnecessary. Such was 
the inspiration of sixteenth-century Italy. 

Plato supplied the formula for a theory of intel- 
lectual beauty and spiritual love but unfortunately 
stopped there. Supplemented by Christianity, the 
scheme was rounded off by the Humanists and brought 
into conformity with the spirit of the age, and Ficino, 
Bembo, Politian, ardent feminists, exalted the love of 
physical beauty to the level of intellectual divine love. 
‘“‘The terrestrial beauty that excites love is an 
‘influsso’ of divine beauty irradiating all creation,” 
says Bembo. It is easy to understand that the new 
Platonism found instant favour with women (who for 
the most part are more in love with love for its own 
sake than physically moved by passion) and temporarily 
at any rate they imposed it om men. It was for the 
time the pervading spirit of Italiam socrety—and: in 
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imitation to a less degree of French society also. It 
must be remembered that the necessity for such a 
philosophy of life arose out of social conditions which 
were unfavourable to the satisfaction of feminine needs. 
Both in France and Italy marriages were a matter of 
convenience and arrangement, usually at a very early 
age; they were social contracts for specific purposes 
and in no way romantic or affectionate. A virtuous 
woman of sensibility and temperament felt her soul 
dry within her. She gave her duty to her husband, but 
her heart was virgin and untouched and withered for 
lack of sympathy. It is certain that a woman needs 
affection, and more especially consoling and _satis- 
factory to her is the affection of the opposite sex—and 
if without blame, nay rather with credit and applause, 
she can love and be loved philosophically and dis- 
creetly. 

The women of the Renaissance neglected no adorn- 
ment of mind or of body that might aid them in their 
mission of love and beauty. They would govern the 
minds as well as the hearts of men. Castiglione in his 
** Courtier” says ‘‘Man has for his portion physical 
strength and all external activities, all doing must be 
his, all inspiration must come from women.” A divi- 
sion of glory more than generous to the woman. 
True Michel Angelo wrote sonnets to Vittoria Colonna, 
but they never met till he was far beyond middle age. 
He would have been none the less Michel Angelo 
without her. The patronage of Isabella d’Este, of 
Diane de Poitiers and in less degree of Marguerite 
of France, of Veronica Gambara, of Louise Labé of 
Lyons was employed with discrimination and real 
knowledge, with delicate critical appreciation that 
rewarded generously. Clément Marot was however 
somewhat disappointed when the Queen of Navarre 
responded to his demands for money by a dixain. 
He had the impertinence to tell her that on the 
strength of her verses his creditors called him Monsieur 
and permitted him to borrow again. But it was less 
their good taste and critical power than the personal 
charm and beauty of these ladies enhanced by their 
intellectual qualities that aroused devout enthusiasm 
in such men as Bembo, Bibbiena, Nifo or Firenzuola, 
all converts to Platonism, ardent lovers and inspired 
poets. 

And thus women established an intellectual influence 
which proceeding from original power might have been 
abundantly fruitful. On the whole women are more 
zsthetically inclined than men, yet the creative power 
with a few exceptions, the initiatory faculty, is exclu- 
sively masculine. Hence the inspiration is vague and 
indirect, and the credit of production rests with men. 
With the exception perhaps of Marguerite’s ‘‘ Hepta- 
meron” and Vittoria Colonna’s letters and poems, no 
very remarkable work proceeded from feminine sources. 
They excelled chiefly in conversation, which became the 
supreme Platonic art, polished and exquisite, full of 
delicate sensibility, of elevated strains of thought, witty 
and fantastic— quickening and chastening the expres- 
sion of grosser if stronger minds. By their purely 
feminine qualities of graciousness sweetness and 
charm women ruled, and their ardent appreciation 
created an atmosphere of love and warmth light and 
felicity in which the work of greater brains could 
attain perfection. 


A BOOK OF FRENCH ELEGIES. 


‘*Les Stances” (III*, IV*, V*, et Livres). Par 

Jean Moréas. Paris: Editions dela Plume. gor. 
M JEAN MOREAS began as a singer of naive 

* little songs, which sometimes reminded one of 
folk-songs, sometimes of the songs of Heine. They 
were deliberately archaic, betraying the foreign origin 
of their writer by the somewhat artificial precision of 
their studies in the finer French of the sixteenth century. 
Gradually what had seemed the spontaneous part of 
the music died out of it, and a deliberate, contorted 
technique took its place. Then M. Moréas, like most 
young French poets with ambition, founded a school, 
**’école Romane.” His followers, one or two of whom 
had talent, produced odes in his honour. He published 
‘“Le Pélerin Passionné,” one of the earliest experi- 
ments in vers libre. It brought him a fame which 
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spread beyond the bounds of the Quartier Latin; 
men of letters entertained him at a banquet; there 
were admirers injudicious enough to set him up 
as a rival to Verlaine. Since that time, ten years 
ago, he has published a few small collections of verse, 
more and more regular in rhythm and sober in sub- 
stance; and in his new book, ‘*Les Stances,” he 
returns frankly to the metre of Lamartine, and to a 
plaintive, almost elegant, elegiac monotony. 

The book is made up of tiny poems, of two or three 
stanzas each, and every poem is the calm statement of 
some melancholy hope, or proud disappointment, or 
austere complaint. Love, glory, and friendship are 
honoured in little laments at their absence: pride 
remains. 

‘* Moi qui porte Apollon au bout de mes dix doigts, 
Je suis la fable du vulgaire ; 
A l’ordre un tel tribut, je l’ai da, je le dois, 
Ce jourd’hui, jadis et nagueére.” 
He sings of Hymettus and Sunium as of really his 
native soil; and of Paris, with a more personal, if not 
a profounder love, mingled with that hatred which 
is a part of the bewitchment that Paris has for the 
foreigner. 
** Que je suis las de toi, Paris, et de l’automne! 
Que je languis souvent 
De voir le champ qui ploie et la mer qui moutonne 
Au souffle d’un bon vent! 
Mais quel philtre jamais, Paris, de quelle sorte, 
Me vaudra ta rancceur ? 
O novembre, tu sais que c’est ta feuille morte 
Qui parfume mon coeur.” 


At times his melancholy broods more peacefully, with. 
even a certain faint sense of comfort, over little familiar 
things, in the mere pleasure of being indoors, while the 
wind knocks at the windows. 

‘* Lieux ott mes lentes nuits aiment a s’écouler, 

O chére porte 
De mon Paris, déja le vent a fait rouler 
La feuille morte. 
Bientét sous la lueur de la lampe, aux reflets 
Du brasier sombre, 
Pensif, j’écouterai heurter 4 mes volets 
L’aile du Nombre. 
Et, moi, qui l’amitié, l’amour et la douceur, 
Tout abandonne, 
Je veux gotiter, avec le tabac, le berceur 
Extréme automne.” 
He meditates, in a kind of abstract, almost impersonal 
way, over his own fate, and over the accidents of life 
and death, like one who has been tired out with revolt, 
and has come at last to acquiesce in things as they are. 
The verse is languid and colourless, like the temper of 
-mind which it reflects; it has few separable beauties, 
but a certain pervasive charm, unlike anything which 
one is accustomed to find in the French verse of the 
day. A little formal, a little deliberately conventional, 
like mourning worn discreetly, according to the pattern 
of such things, this verse has a kind of cold dignity, not 
without a suggestion of those old heats which it 
covers. It lacks variety, the varying energies of moods 
put directly upon the paper, according to their own 
caprices. It is literature, not a personality; but it is 
literature into which a personality has quieted down. 


MR. BURNS BE-JEWELLED. 
‘Mr. John Burns, M.P.” Bijou Biographies. By 
G. H. Knott. London: Drane. i1go1. 6d. 

M R. BURNS may be congratulated on having found 

a biographer whose style proves him an accom- 
plished man of letters, and still more on having got 
this biographer, whose independent reflections show 
him to be a political thinker of unusually high culture, 
to take Mr. Burns at his own measure. Mr. Burns 
would seem to have charmed Mr. Knott, in the 
snake sense. The bcok, we are told, is to be neither 
critical, nor laudatory, nor denunciatory ; which seems 
to suggest that it will be nothing at all; whereas in 
truth, it is nothing if not laudatory. As an evidence of 
Mr. Burns’ wit we are given the answer to Mr. 
Rhodes, that if he had him in his power, ‘‘ he would. 
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put him with his back against a wall and fill him up 
with lead;” as evidence of political capacity, we 
‘have an election address proposal that the work of 
Parliament should be done by committees on the 
model of the County Council! It is just the com- 
mittee system which has paralysed the American 
Congress and stultified the County Council. But 
the crowning extravagance comes with the assurance 
that Mr. Burns’ conversation on ‘‘ books, pictures, 
music, architecture, the sciences and the arts” will 
“charm” us. Remember that every item in this 
universe of subjects is extra to Mr. Burns’ life- 
work! If this were true of ‘‘ the tribune,” the title 
of first of working-class leaders would be, in its in- 
adequacy, an insult to so wonderful a being, for verily 
John Burns would be far and away the greatest man of 
all time. Czsar must retire abashed. But uncon- 
sciously Mr. Knott is very severe on his subject when 
he insists that Mr. Burns had to make his own chances, 
and that so remarkable a man’s only chance lies in 
revolutionary times, (Mr. Burns, we are carefully told, 
‘“‘knows” this). Just so: an agitation was wanted: 
an agitation was made; and with it Mr. Burns. We 
note, by the way, that not one single word in the whole 
book is said about Mr. Burns’ religion ; and this is not 
a mere study of his public life, but expressly a bio- 
graphy; a man’s religion, if he has any, does come 
into his biography. 

The truth, of course, about the Member for Battersea 
is this. Endowed with extraordinary physical strength 
and health, with more than average mental ability, Mr. 
Burns took the right road to success by adopting the 
rdle of people’s tribune, and, like most public men, he 
had a portion of an eye for the good of his class and of 
his country as well. The time for violence has now gone 
by with him, and the interior of the House of Commons 
has civilised him into a most respectable member of 
society, and a very justly popular councillor and member 
of the House. We would keep the door of the House 
wide open for all decent labour leaders (we say decent 
-ones), for it is an infallible corrective both of noise and of 
violence. We have no objection to Mr. Burns ; but to 
paint him as hero, prophet, and statesman is rather too 
much. Doubtless, if the object is to make the book 
sell amongst admirers, it will succeed; for it is un- 
questionably very interesting; but from the writer of 
this biography we expect better things. 


NOVELS. 


“In White Raiment.” By William Le Queux. London: 
F. V. White and Co. goo. 6s. 


Once again Mr. Le Queux has devised a baffling mys- 
tery. It centres of course on beauty in distress (and at 
least once ina big black hat). The pseudo-narratorisa 
part-victim, and police, poisons, and cleverly contrived 
false suspicions help to keep the thing going on approved 
lines. Of course the reader is repeatedly appealed to 
to consider the “ unique ” nature of the dilemma before 
‘him, but the less skilful of the fairly familiar features of 
Mr. Le Queux’s novels are not so obtrusive as they have 
been recently. One may smile at the repetition of 
‘*my love” and ‘‘ my beloved.” One may wonder at 
the author’s apparent forgetfulness at p. 284 of what he 
had written on p. 253, and at the reference to ‘‘ the d’s” 
in the words ‘‘ I have seen La Gioia” on p. 47. One 
may be irritated at the obtuseness of clever doctor and 
marvellous ‘‘ medico-legist” as to the poison-spot in the 
deadly morning room, and disappointment in the settle- 
ment of the mystery will not be absent. But Mr. Le 
‘Queux will have the rapt attention of his readers—at 
least till the book is nearly finished. For few would be 
able to forecast offhand the future of the man who in a 
few hours is bribed to marry an unknownand dying 
woman, sees her face for the first time and falls in love 
with her as he stands by her dead body, then succumbs 
himself to poison, and wakes to find himself very much 
at sea on an outward-bound coal-hulk. The author 
has not forsaken his study of costume. He is entertain- 
ing concerning cycling skirts and ‘‘culottes,” and he 
-dares to preach a sermon on the subject of society and 
‘the manners of the demi-monde. 
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‘* Petersburg Tales.” By Olive Garnett. London : 
Heinemann. 1900. 6s. 

It is perhaps due to American influence that so many 
authors think that to make a book one need only 
write of uninteresting people in elusive language. 
Around the ‘* Petersburg Tales” there lies the pall of 
that monotony which the English reader sometimes 
feels in a Russian novel, but Miss Garnett, though she 
may in some sense have absorbed the atmosphere, has 
hardly won the qualities which the Russian novelists 
show. Her stories are spun out to interminable length : 
in fact all the essential features of the short story are 
absent. Each of them might have been a novel had 
the writer been able to prolong it slightly. The last 
tale, ‘‘ Out of It,” which has no connexion with Russia, 
is lost in its own vagueness. We do not follow Mr. 
Gradgrind in his demand for facts, but we imagine that 
most people will at the end ask vainly who was out of 
what, though Miss Garnett has at some length ex- 
plained why. 


‘‘Eben Holden.” By Irving Bacheller. 
Unwin. 6s. 

After learning from the title-page that this is ‘‘a tale 
of the North Country,” we cannot but resent the 
discovery that the scene is laid in America, just as we 
should protest if we were cozened into reading about 
San Francisco or Sierra Leone by a reference to ‘‘the 
West End.” Those of us who mislike the Trans- 
atlantic dialect wili find a perusal of this story almost 
exasperating, but the less fastidious may hope for a 
powerful, if unequal narrative. The preface informs us 
that Mr. Bacheller wrote at odd moments, some chapters 
having been begun in a Pullman car and finished in an 
hotel chamber, others being ascribable to a sleepless 
night or a day of bronchitis. The which explains, 
though it does not excuse, many shortcomings. Still, 
while failing to discern the charm of this book, we are 
far from asserting that it may not secure some vogue 
from the present generation. 


‘“The Hidden Scar.” By John Robe Adamson. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 


Mr. Adamson seems to have taken Dickens as his 
model. He has a fairly good, straightforward story to 
tell, of a less sensational kind than the frontispiece 
seems to promise, with its ‘‘ old, disused chapel,” two 
speakers and two eavesdroppers peering out of different 
crannies. There is a sound, wholesome love-interest 
and a good deal of merriment in ‘‘ The Hidden Scar.” 
It is in no way a remarkable novel but quite a pleasing 
one. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Reminiscences of Oxford.” By the Rev. W. Tuckwell. 
London: Cassell. 1900. 9s. 

For several centuries the Oxford Senior Common Rooms 
have been amassing humorous steries. Mr. Tuckwell has not 
only been a diligent collector of these but he has in his own 
person known most of the distinguished figures in Oxford who 
have gathered anecdotes round them in the last seventy years. 
He is even more at home in the Oxford of the thirties than in the 
Oxford of to-day, and succeeds in making very clear the changes 
that have made themselves felt in that least changeable of 
cities. The reminiscences are seldom garrulous or inaccurate, 
and as a mere collection of Oxford stories the book is worth 
reading. Twice only do we differ from him on points of fact. 
Dodgson’s face is described as repellent ; but though he was in 
his later years somewhat of an anchorite and had developed a cer- 
tain sternness of demeanour his face had a quite peculiar charm 
and attraction. Again, isnot that best and oldest of Oxford stories 
on the instance of presence of mind in a don told of a wrong 
character? A don who had been boating with a friend returned 
alone and described how his friend had fallen into the river and 
to save himself seized hold of the edge of the boat ‘“ Neither 
of us could swim,” said the don ; “and if I had not with great 
presence of mind hit him on the head with a boathook, both of 
us would have been drowned.” Mr. Tuckwell ascribes the 
explanation to Dean Smith; in later years at any rate the 
Common Rooms spoke of “ Presence-of-mind Jones.” Apart 
from the anecdotal charm the reminiscences should make a 
useful chapbook for a future historian of the University. 

“A Short History of English Commerce and Industry.” By 
L. L. Price. London: Edward Arnold. 1900. 35. 


The writer who undertakes to compile a text-book on a vast 
and complicated subject is not to be envied his task. He must 
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omit much that he would fain insert : where he does not omit, 
he finds it hard to present facts in due proportion. To con- 
dense political history is difficult, though there is abundant 
material in the shape of a mass of established fact. To con- 
dense economic history is hardly possible, in the absence of 
sufficient material for the process. Economic history before the 
Conquest is mainly a reconstruction from survivals ; but the 
study of survivals does not lend itself readily to the exigencies 
of atext-book. It is of little use to the uninitiated to be informed 
that either one theory is true or another, or possibly a third. 
The philosophic balancing of opinion, the impartiality which re- 
fuses to decide, may suit the specialist but brings only confusion 
to the mind of the elementary student. After the Conquest the 
character of the task is changed. There is no lack of material 
but much is as yet untouched or undigested. A summary of 
detached fragments of a subject is the reverse of instructive. 
The most pressing need for an outline is order and connexion ; 
these are just the qualities lacking in our knowledge of the 
time. The Tudor period is perhaps more amenable to con- 
nected treatment : it has records of definite policy and striking 
events to guide the student. Then again the thread is lost, 
until we reach the Industrial Revolution and the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. Here the facts are accessible, but their 
number and variety are overwhelming. The period, even in 
brief out'ine, needs a volume, not a chapter. In fact, economic 
history is not ready for the text-book. It awaits further treat- 
ment at the hands of the specialist. The casual student may 
appreciate it as an appendage to political history : there he has 
a thread to guide him : to treat it in isolation implies highly 
specialised study and more general knowledge than he is 
likely to possess. 


“The Scenery and Geology of the Peak of Derbyshire.” By 
Elizabeth Dale. London: Sampson Low ; and Buxton: 
Wardley. 1900. 

“ The Geology of Sydney and the Blue Mountains.” By Rev. 
J. Milne Curran. Second edition. Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson. 1900. 

No better introduction to geology can be imagined than the 
practical study of the country about one’s own home, for which 
reason we welcome works of this nature when they are, as in 
the present case, free from serious error and imbued with the 
spirit of modern teaching. It is especially encouraging to 
notice that the Sydney publication, first issued in 1898, has 
already reached, as it deserved, a second edition. Writing for 
those ignorant of the science, both authors begin with some 
account of general geological principles, facts, and methods, 
illustrated by occasional reference to local features. This 
perhaps is unavoidable, though a more concrete and direct 
appeal to the phenomena in face of him might prove more 
attractive and valuable to the beginner, and it certainly was not 
necessary for Miss Dale to hark back to the somewhat dis- 
credited cosmogony of Laplace, ignoring her own statement of 
“the aim of geology” (p. 2). She is more to the point in dis- 
cussing “ faults” and in showing, from an actual example, how 
to draw a geological section. Both works are profusely illus- 
trated and contain reproductions of some admirable photo- 
graphs ; hut we cannot imagine why Miss Dale’s publisher 
should spoil these latter by printing them in the text on poor 
paper, while he devotes several plates to some coarsely drawn 
diagrams which would have gone better in the text. Mr. 
Curran has been more fortunate : his work is admirably pro- 
duced by the Sydney house, and no apology whatever is neces- 
sary for his artistic illustrations. His style is animated and in- 
spiring, or clear and precise as occasion demands. The people 
of Sydney are to be congratulated on the existence of sucha 
guide to their beautiful country. Both works are provided with 
an index ; but the authorities for various quotations should be 
given with more consistency and exactness. Conscientious 
though he generally is, Mr. Curran has permitted himself to 
reproduce a copyright restoration of a fossil crinoid without 
acknowledging the original source of publication. 


“The Filipino Martyrs.” By R. B. Sheridan. London: John 
Lane. 1900. 59. 

The title and the sub-title ; “The Crime of February 4 ;” 
suggest that the author who is a barrister is an advocate. He 
holds a brief for the Filipinos, and as he saw the outbreak of 
hostilities on the spot he has had every opportunity of getting up 
a strong case. From the evidence gathered solely from the his- 
torical despatches and events three facts may be taken as proved : 
that the Americans made use of Aguinaldo and treated him at 
first as an ally ; that Aguinaldo and his people kept good faith 
and did much valuable work in the taking of Manila ; that they 
were thrown over and made to fight without any plausible 
reason. The case is perhaps put too strongly in this book and 
there is often a suspicion of a suppressio veri ; but it is certain 
that first a want of tact on the part of American generals and 
secondly a change in policy at Washington were the chief causes 
of the outbreak of the war. Aguinaldo is.a civilised man and 
im many wavs, such as the abolishing of cock-fighting in the 
island, has shown himself humane. He wished for peace but 
had a superior longing for liberty. Apart from the note of 
advocacy the case is put clearly and the personal experiences 
are new and interesting. 
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“ Dictionary of Quotations.” (French and Italian.) London- 
Sonnenschein. 7s. 62. 

This book was promised in an introductory notice to the 
Dictionary of Classical Quotations. If such books are necessary 
(and possibly for reference they have their use) the way in 
which the scheme is carried out is to be commended. The 
range is wide and the translations are accurate, and sometimes 
even scholarly. The authors’ and subjects’ indices are on the 
same system as the other well-known reference books from the 
same publisher. 


“Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” ‘The Bibelots. Edited by S. Potter 
Briscoe. London: Gay and Bird. 1900, 2s. 6d. net. 
Perfectly got up, beautifully printed, of exactly the right size; 
this reprint of the Sonnets leaves nothing to be desired. 


We have received “ Debrett’s House of Commons and the 
Judicial Bench ” for 1901. It contains all Parliamentary cor- 
rections up to 22 January. The short accurate summaries 
included in the book are particularly useful for reference, and 
the grouping of facts, as in the statistics of the constitution of 
the House, is particularly interesting. 


A revised edition of Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh’s “ Clubs” has 
been issued by Spottiswoode and Co., and it now includes the 
titles of 2,750 clubs in all parts of the woild. A general indica- 
tion of their nature is given in-each case, and also the amount 
of the subscription. Among the additions to this new edition 
for 1901 are a number of golf clubs. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Rosenmontag : eine Offiziers-Tragidie in fiinf Acten. By 
Otto Erich Hartleben. Berlin: S. Fischer. 1g00. M. 2.50. 
This is a long play, a strong play—but it is not, a play 
“altogether.” It belongs to a series which the last ten years 
have fostered throughout Europe—the so-called “problem” 
drama—really only analytical, so far as it claims analysis, of 
(in fine Scripture phrase) “the way of a man with a maid.” 
This theme, like that of drink, used to be a mere by-province 
of comedy. Nobody ever stopped to think whether the “little 
French milliner” had feelings, whether she was wronged or had 
wronged another. It was enough for the screen to fall, the 
hypocrite to blench, and the folks to laugh. Now however in 
a thousand maudlin or morbid varieties the wan procession of 
people “with a past” monopolises interest and holds'the stage. 
It is one symptom of the nerve-tension which the vast growth 
of cities tends to foster. The false presumption is made 
that everyone has more or less of a “past”—and next to 
nothing of a present ; the mind is driven to minute dissection 
of what after all is exceptional in the great mass of lives. We 
shall never cease protesting against the pseudo-psychology and 
false sentiment of this species. Sometimes it is of the sugared 
cotton-wool order, sometimes of the inverted morality descrip- 
tion. At its best (and here at its best we have it) it springs 
from the union of science and art, a concord, in our opinion, 
forced and often futile. Of whatever kind these dramas are, they 
allagree in one point: they raise the conflict between conven- 
tional and real morality: and so, in strictness, they appertain 
to ironic comedy and not to tragedy at all, for tragedy never 
preaches, it only unfolds. The play before us differs from most 
of its class, in that the wall against which its hero dashes 
himself in vain is the military outlook. The whole action takes 
place in barracks. Hans Rudorff belongs to a family, ruled by 
their martinet grandmother with a rod of iron. While ‘bis 
regiment was at Erfurt he fell deeply in love with Gertrude 
Reimann (“ Trute”), a daughter of the people Out of devotion 
she consents to become his mistress: but her characteristics 
throughout are unshaken truth and faith. Hans’ cousins, the 
Rambergs, under their grandmother's guidance, conspire with 2 
brother officer to break off what they regard as a family insult. 
They have no reverence for womanhood, only for “ladydom,” 
and they achieve their purpose by a mean and dastardly ruse. 
Hans ‘becomes ill, has leave of absence, and gets engaged toa 
“ Commerzienrath’s” daughter. The scene opens on'the day 
of Hans’ return to his regiment, now quartered elsewhere. His 
brother officers are discussing preparations for the carnival of 
“ Rose Monday.” ‘We cannot say that their hilarities are ;par- 
ticularly amusing. Hans is welcomed and congratulated .on 
his engagement. For two acts we have simply regimental 
commonplaces. In the third “Trute” appears on the scene, 
and the passion (now renewed) permeates the action. Hans 
gradually learns the perfidy of his kinsmen, and is involved in 
a mesh of honour from which he deems suicide the sole escape. 
‘ Trute” guesses his veiled purpose, and resolves to perish with 
him. They’both, accordingly, shoot themselves in the midst 
of the masquerade which-has given Hans the opportunity to 
scathe his kinsfolks’ heartlessness, znd to rail against holiow 
formality. There are some really fine episodes—notably the 
first interview between “Trute” and Hans. To an English 
reader some of the military customs seem ridiculous. What 
should we think of an elderly man visiting his daughter's fiancé 
preceded by the regimental band ! And of the prospective son- 
in-law calling him “ papa”! The play is well written, but its 
(Continued on page 280.) 
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ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
‘Lhomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Maijor-Genl. Sir Arthur Ellis. K. C.¥.0. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
Richard Hoare, Esq. C.B. 


AUDITORS. 


Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


. Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


Founded 1805. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE.— Policies issued, With or Without Medical Examination, on 
liberal terms. 
Assurances for 15, 20, 25, or 30 years granted at premiums 
at about half the whole term rates. 
FIRE.— Moderate Premiums. Prompt Settlements. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


Head Office: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Offices: 82 King William Street, E.C., and 14 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED 4£40,000,000. 


ROY A 


HXCHAN 
ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 


FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE AND ANNUITIES. 
OFFICE: 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed _e.... £4,500,000 
Claims Paid ... £40,000,000 


FIRE 


Insurances are granted against loss or damage by fire 
on property of almost every description at moderate 


rates. L I F E 


Every description of Life Assurance is transacted. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


APPLY FOR FULL PROSPECTUSES TO 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secredary. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,184,196. Income, £409,317. 


Next Bonus due 1st June, 19OI. 


Offices: 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE — 


Head Office: 66 and a CORDES, LONDON, E.C 


2&3 The sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


New Assurances, 1899, £802,509. Net cites Income, £250,074 3s. 5d. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,411,107 19s. 3d. 


New _ Policy-Holders porties ate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of t “ Company. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 
SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 
DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. 
With-profit Policies at practically non-profit Rates. 
Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL- £1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. Wa. StRaAnG, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lieut.-Col. F. D. Grey. Henry Ripcey, Esq. 
* Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq. 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. Rt. Hon. 4 Raven Woop Tuomr- 
CHARLES PRICE, Esq. SON, 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION, 

PROSPECTUS conteining full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 

JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


ASSETS, £7,250,000 


Established 1848. 


‘SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. eg Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lan C. Subscribed Capital, $1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000 Tota! 


Funds 
a E. COZENS SMITH, Genera/ Manacer. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 
(1) LIMITED PAYMENTS with ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
(2) FOUR PER CENT. INCREASING INSURANCES. 


FULL PARTICULARS on application to 
Head Office-NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES— 


E.C.; & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 
Vicloria Street, S W.; end pant 4 tan Fields, W. 
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motive seems to us jangled. The cowardice of suicide ill 
accords with the bravery of an officer descended from heroes. 


Am Ziel : Roman. By Nataly von Eschstruth. In two volumes. 
Leipzig: Verlagsbuchhandlung von Paul List. Second 
Edition. 1go1. M. 1o. 

This is a story of rural aristocrats and aristocratic peasants. 
The Thum family inhabit one of their ancestral castles ; it is 
in the highlands, but on no altitude so airy as the romance 
itself. Count Thum is unambitious ; this suffices to make his 
wife inordinately the reverse. She resolves, if ever she has a 
son, to overwork him so that he may become Minister or 
Chancellor. The son comes, poor fellow! And afterwards a 
daughter—a goddess, divinely fair. The son is christened 
Eckbrecht (there seems an epidemic of Eckbrechts just now in 
German fiction). The daughter receives the Wagnerian name 
of * Brunhild.” The family of the Count’s head forester also 
boasts a prodigy, one “ Friedel,” who is the hero of the tale. 
He is brought up (and here the romance is true to German life) 
in early intimacy with the Count’s children. This amazing 
youth soon develops the most perfect bearing, breeding, 
courage and good fortune. He falls precociously in love with 
Brunhild, who is the “proud gyurl” that we know so well at 
home. He rescues the whole countly family from a savage 
stag ; he shelters them in thunderstorms ; he eventually saves 
Brunhild from fire. Meanwhile poor Eckbrecht is having an 
awful time ; he emerges from a premature examination, suc- 
cessful but pale and palpitating Wy yhen he is not speculating 
on his future, he is preparing for an educative tour. Even in 
the “ shelter-thunderstorm” episode, he produces “ Badeker ” 
under the herdsman’s roof, and pores over its pages! But he 
is of course a devotee of Friedel, the “Siegfried” of the 
“romance.” Friedel gains a commission in the Russian army 
and starts a career of Lever-like adventure. He becomes a 
German edition of Charles O’Malley. He endears himself 
to Skobeleff, hunts the Turk, fights at Shipka, wins at play, is 
the idol of the regiment, gains the Vladimir order, but of course 
never relinquishes the “ goal” of Brunhild, of whom he dreams 
‘by night and talks by day. Eventually he returns and wins 
his bride; while the wretched Eckbrecht becomes so 
anemic that he has to relinquish his diplomatic post at 
Madrid. His mamma has not allowed him to betroth himself 
to an English darling— Lady Harriet Balmoral ”—who 
promptly marries someone else. But someone else dies, 
and so Eckbrecht, who has been regretting that he never 
enjoyed himself, manages to get her at last. This sort of 
thing goes on for twenty-six precious chapters, each of which 
is headed by a quotation. This is what we object to. The 
story is of the sensational-novel order, but it seems to make 
higher pretensions. Some of the writing is good and graphic; 
and the Countess especially is well drawn. There is a plethora 
of peasant patois. But why the “romance” is so long, so 
improbable, and so conversational nobody but its author can 
know ; and the general public may not be patient enough to 
inquire. 

Das Papisthum in seiner sozial-kulturellen Wirksamkett. By 
Graf von Hoensbroech. First volume, second unrevised 
edition. Leipzig : Verlag von Breitkopf und Hirtel. 1900. 
M. 12. 


This remarkable work created such a sensation on its appear- 
-ance last September that a second edition was called for in the 
following month. It opens no vulgar attack on Papacy ; for its 
author avows that so far as it and Ultramontanism embody 
Christian motives and Christian truth, they must be respected ; 
and that, against history, as he believes their influence to be, 
they continue to be an integral part of history itself. Itis a most 
learned commentary on two recurrent texts—‘ The truth shall 
make you free” and “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” It 
is an analysis, laboured, conscientious, and some might think 
cruel, of the portentous fictions, machinations and barbarities 
on which the Papacy has from time to t'me set its seal. 
Dogma—save in so far as it has proved a pretext for iniquity— 
he relegates to theologians. History, save in so far as it 
‘illustrates civilisation, he does not specialise. It is the social 
—— that he surveys ; and with such diligence that eight 

rge pages are devoted to the enumeration of his authorities 
alone. 


Die Englische Baukunst der Gegenwart: Beispiele neuer 
Englischer Profinbauten. By Hermann Muthesius. Leipzig 
und Berlin: Cosmos Verlag. 1901. M. 100 (when 
complete). 

A handsome and an interesting inaugurative experiment. We 
are apt to disregard the movements in our midst, and the 
commentator, who is attached to the German Embassy in 
London, makes us as well as his countrymen realise the torward 
step of “the new-Gothic architecture.” His fascinating essay 
on the work of the two Pugins, the influence of “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” Ruskin, and Morris, on modern architecture 
deserves study. The portfolio of large photographs is 
discriminating as well as decorative. Norman Shaw’s work is 
highly appreciated; but we confess to not quite under- 
standing why buildings that revive the Dutch and Flemish 
forms acclimatised under William III., or mix these with the 
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Italian windows of Inigo Jones, are “Gothic” at all. Perhaps 
the prettiest pictures are those of the Workmen’s Dwellings at 
“ Port Sunlight.” 


The Deutsche Rundschau for February contains the opening 
of a new novel by Anselm Heine “ To the Third and Fourth 
Generation ” and a review by M. v. Brandt on “ England’s Sea- 
path to India,” prompted by the book of Otto Wachs. J. Du 
Vernois philosophises the causes of war with true German 
throroughness, and finds that they resolve themselves into the 
clash of national interests or egoisms. Till the motive 
vanishes, the result will persevere. The first half-monthly 
number of Das litterarische Echo instances Professor Saints- 
bury’s new volume in an article on “Comparative Literature ” 
(which might be taken in another sense by the unkind). Its 
writer is Louis Betz. Professor Alois Brandl discourses with 
acuteness on the “ Year-book” of the “ Shakespeare Society.” 
For Germany England is Shakespeare. It is new to learn that 
of all his plays “ Othello” is oftenest acted. 


For This Week's Books see page 282. 
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.+.Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

« Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. e. 

ee G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine 

-W. H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 7 

.. Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 


Bupa-PestH .. Lappert. 

OME. Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID ++eee-Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra, 

HOMBURG Schick's Library 


New York .... .. The International News Conp any, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U. A). «Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonTREAL, CANADA ...-.The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


THREE ‘CHEERS FOR THE 


RED, 
WHITE 
COFFEE. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary 


Coffee. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING. 
IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take regularly 
PURE IT PREVENTS MANY 
BRAGG $ VEGETABLE CHARCOA AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efiicacy. 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Axalyst's reports would be perfe: tly 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, | In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, is. 14d. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, is. 14d. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TOOTH PASTE (** Carbona”), in Boxes, 1s. 
Sold by al! Cheinists, 
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«© LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE, 


££ G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
49s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


CRAVEN 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ** What I eall the ‘Areadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nieotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


WHEN 


look at the tyres. 


BUYING 
A BICYCLE, 


If they are not 


Trade Mark. 


DUNLOP JYRES 
the machine is not cheap at any price. 
THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 
Factory : Alma Street, Coventry; 
160 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


BrancuEs: Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 
on Deposits, repayable on d 


2: 
2/o 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANSIS RAVENSCROFT, anager. | 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn | 


Telegraphic Address: Birkneck, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Lid. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Ciement’s Laue, Lombard Sireet, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa 


N 


Subscribed Capital ee oe 45,000,000 
Paid-up Capital. ee 1,250,000 
Reserve Fund ee ee £1,200.000 


This Bank grants drofts on, and -transacts everv description of bankirig business | 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Grange River Colony, Transvaal, 
a aud East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received for 


xed periods. Terms on application. 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
Heap Orrice: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


™\’'S THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Made in 3 Sizes 


10/6, 16/6, 
95/=, 


A PERFECT 
FLOW of 
INK which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to Celerity 
and Comfort 
in writing, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Iilustrated Catalogue post free on applicatior. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent 


2 Fxchenge Street, MANCH 
BRENTANO’S, 37 Avenue de Il’Opéra, Paris. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pirts Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who kaow these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIWERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKEr STREET. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMbO. 

M. (F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Fenchurch Avenue, London 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth Prevents and Arrests 
decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. Rowtanvs & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Third Edition. 30th Thousand. Price 6d._ 
TURKISH BATHS . Their Relation to Health and the 
* Senses, and their Bearing on 
Strength and Beauty.—Mr. Lennox Person, 36 Richmond Road, West- 
bourne Grove, W. 
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W. THACKER & CO. 


WHYTE-MELYILLE’S WORKS. 


Edition de Luxe—Illustrated by HuGu Tomson, G. H. Jattanp, Epmunp 
Catpwett, C. E. Brock, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, and others. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir Hersert Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 

Demy 8vo. handsomely ! sound, with gilt tops. Printed from New type, on hand- 

e deckle-edged paper, specially made for this edition. Price, Vols. 1.-XV. 
47 178. 6d. net. 
#.* Each Volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece, on Japanese Vellum, 
and other Illustrations. 


Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 


DIGBY GRAND. 
SARCHEDON. Illustrated by HarrinctTon Bump. 
ow Ntady. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY, its Past, Present, 


and Future. By Frep T. Jane, Author of “ All the World's Fighting Ships,” 
““The Torpedo in Peace and War,” &c., &c. With 150 Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. net. 
By D. C. Bou LGER, 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA. an 


Author of ‘Chinese Gordon,’ “Sir Stamford Raffles,” 
Edition, revised and brought up to date. Containing pen on “the recent 
Concessions to the European Powers. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 
Two vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


A SUMMER IN HIGH ASIA. A Summer Ramble 
through Baltistan and Ladakh. By Capt. F. E. S. Apar, author of ** Sport in 
Ladakh.” With a Chapter on Central Asian Trade by Capt. S. H. GopFREy. 
Illustrated, and a Map of the Route. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 


CLOWES'S NAVAL POCKET BOOK, 1901. Edited 


by L. G. Carr LauGuron. The most valuable Work of Reference now 
available, containing a full list of Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, 


Torpedo Boats, a “List of Dry Docks, and other valuable information con- 
cerning all the Navies of the World. Fifth Year of issue. Cloth, 16mo. 
5s. net. [Nearly Ready. 


BULLET AND SHOT IN INDIAN FOREST, PLAIN, 
AND HILL. With Hints to Beginners in Indian Shooting. By. C. E. M. 
Russett, M.R.A.C., late Senior Deputy-Conservator of Forests, Mysore 
District. Witha Frontispiece by C. Wuymrer. Demy 8vo. cloth, 


HINDU CASTES AND SECTS. An Exposition of the 


Origin of the Hindu Caste System, and the bearing of the Sects towards each 
other and ther Religious Systems. By Jocenpra Naru Buurta- 
cuHarva, M.A., D.L., Author of **A Commentary on Hindu Law,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
A Handbook 


THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA. 


P. D. Bonarjer, Assistant in the Military Department cf the Government 
of India. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
An Account of the Sikhs, Gurkha as, Pathans, Baluchis, Panjabis, Dogras, Raj- 
puts, Mahrattas, and other tribes from which the Indian Army is recruited. 


MODERN HINDUISM: Being an Account of the 
Religion and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. WILkiNs, 
Author « = ‘Hindu Mythology: Vedic and Puranic.” Second Edition revised. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
* He writes in a liber 


al and comprehensive spirit." —Saturday Review. 


W. THACKER & Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801-1900. 


By FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, 
Late of H.M. Madras Civil aaseneind and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: SMITH, EL DER, ‘& co. . 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOYE AND HONOUR. 
By M. E. CARR. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. In x vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, price ros. 6d. net. 


FIRST ON THE 
ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 


Being an Account of the British Antarctic 
Expedition 1898-1900. 
By C. E. BORCHGREVINK, F.R.G.S. 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 
With Portraits, Maps, and 186 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH LIFE 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


‘Bijou Biographies” :—Mr. John Burns, M.P. (G. H. Knott), 
Drane. 6d. 
Robert Louis Stevenson: a Life Study in Criticism (H. Bellyse 


Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
CLASSICS. 
Manuel d’Histoire de la Littérature Grecque (par MM. Alfred Croiset 
et Maurice Croiset). Paris: Albert Fontemoing.  6fr. 
Cicero: Philippic II. (Edited by A. H. Allcroft). Clive. 35. 6a. 
Juvenal (Henry Parks Wright). Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn and Com. 
pany. 6s. 6d. 


Baildon). 


FICTION. 

A State Secret and other Stories (B. M. Croker), 3s. 6¢.; A Narrow 
Way (Mary Findlater), 6s.; The Redemption of David Corson 
(Charles Frederic Goss), 6s. Methuen. 

The Emu’s Head: a Chronicle of Dead Man’s Flat (Carlton Dawe), 
3s. 6d.; Days of Doubt (Alice Maud Meadows), 3s. 6a@.; The 
Mayor of Littlejoy (Fred. C. Smale), 6s.; The Survivor 
(E. Phillips Oppenheim), 6s. Ward, Lock. 

Time’s Fool: an English Idyll. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 6s. 

**The Little Library Pendennis (W. Makepeace Thackeray, 
Three Vols.). Methuen. 4s. 6d. net. 

Violet's Victory (** The Family Story-teller 

Sainte-Nitouche : Roman (Par Georges Beaume). 
3fr. 

"Twixt Devil and Deep Sea (Mrs. C. N. Williamson), 6s.; A Honey- 
moon in Space (George Griffith), 6s.; The New Master (Arnold 
Golsworthy), 3s. 6¢.; The Master Passion (Bessie Hatton), 6s. 
Pearson. 

The Day of Small Things (Mabel Fry). 

A Bicycle of Cathay (Frank R. Stockton). Harpers. 6s. 

Adam Bede (George Eliot). John Lane. Is. 6d. net. 

Love and Honour (M. E. Carr). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Banner of Saint George (M. Bramston). Duckworth. 35. 6d. 

Two Sides of a Question (May Sinclair); The Sin of Jasper Standish 
(‘* Rita’); That Sweet Enemy (Katharine Tynan). Constable. 
6s. each. 

The Shadow of Gilsland (Morice Gerard). Horace Marshall. 
Veronica Verdant (Mina Sandeman); The 
Mathew). John Long. 6s. each. 

Scoundrels and Co. (Coulson Kernahan). Ward, Lock. 39. 6d. 

Le Marquis de Tournoél : Roman Contemporain (Cinqui¢me Edition. 
Par Gaston Routier). Paris: Henri Daragon. 3tr. 5oc. 

Le Droit d’Aimer : Comédie en trois actes en prose (Premier mille. 
Par Gaston Routier). Paris: Henri Daragon. fr. 

HisTory. 

Handbook of the Administrations of Great Britain during the 
Nineteenth Century, 1801-1900 (Francis Culling Carr-Gomm). 
Revised Edition. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 

Princes and Prisoners: Studies of the Court of Louis XJV. (Frantz 
Funck-Brentano. Translated by George Maidment). Duckworth. 
6s. 


Wm. Stevens. Is. 
Paris : Flammarion, 


Unicorn Press. 55. net. 


35. 6a, 
Royal Sisters (Frank 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SCIENCE. 

A Garden of Simples (Martha Bockée Flint). Nutt. 6s. net. 

Researches on the Past and Present Ilistory of the Earth’s Atmo- 
sphere (Dr. Thomas Lamb Phipson). Griffin. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A History of the Church of Christ (Herbert Kelly. Vol. I :—From 
29 to 324 A.D.), 35. 6d. net; In Terra Pax, or the Primary 
Sayings of Our Lord during the Great Forty Days in their Rela- 
tion to the Church (Morris Fuller), 6s. net. Longmans. 

Richard Hooker on Confession and Absolution (Rev. John Harding). 
Charles Murray. 2s. 6d. 

What is Christianity ? (Adolf Harnack). 
Library.” Williams and Norgate. 

TRAVEL. 

Modern Abyssinia (A. B. Wylde). Methuen. 15s. 

VERSE. 

Town and Country Poems (Arthur E. J. Legge). 

Heartsease : a Cycle of Song. Nutt. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Hidden Servants (Francesca Alexander). Nutt. 

Poems (James Thomson). Walter Scott. 2s. 

Rose Leaves from Philostratus, &c. (Percy Osborn) ; The Bacchante 
and other Poems (Walter Hogg) ; Vigil and Vision (William H. 


** Theological Translation 
10s. 6d. net. 


Nutt. 35. 6a. net. 


6s. net. 


Phelps. 3 vols.). Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. net each. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘* British Regiments in War and Peace:”—I. The Rifle Brigade 


(Walter Wood). Grant Richards. Ga. 

English Catalogue, The, of Books for 1900 (64th year of issue). 
Sampson Low. 6s. net. 

Egypt and the Hinterland (Frederic Walter Fuller), 
10s. 6d. net. 

Ephemera Critica, or Plain Truths about Current Literature (John 
Churton Collins). Constable. 7s. 6d. 

‘*Guild Library, The :’*—Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys (Rev. D. 


Longmans. 


Butler). Black. ts. 6d. net. 
Hockey Annual, 1900-1 (‘‘ * Ladies’ Field’ Handbooks”). Newnes. 
Is. 6a. net. 


League of Youth, The ; Pillars of Society; A Doll’s House (Henrik 
Ibsen. Edited by William Archer. 3 vols.). Walter Scott. 
2s. 6d. each. 


Preceptors’ Book-keepiug, The (Thomas Chalice Jackson). Clive. 
Is. 6d. 

Regimental Records of the British Army (John S. Farmer). Grant 
Richards. Ios, 6d. net. 
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Royalties of the World (Part I.). Newnes. 6d. net. 

Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero-worship, Past and Present (Thomas 
Carlyle). ‘Minerva Library. Ward, Lock. 2s. 

Scott Library, The :—Scots Essayists from Stirling to Stevenson 
(Edited by Oliphant Smeaton). Walter Scott. 1s. 6d. 

« Temple Classics, The : “— Essays (Ralph Waldo Emerson. 2 vols. ). 
Dent. 1s. 6d. net each. 

‘Temple Primers, The : “—Australia, The Commonwealth and New 
Zealand (Arthur W. Jose); Greek and Roman Mythology 
(Professor H. Steuding). Dent. 1s. net each. 

Yeomanry Cavalry; or Mounted Infantry? (Lancelot Rolleston). 
Smith, Elder. 1s. 64. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
2s. 6d.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6a; The New Liberal 
Review, Is.; The Indian Church Quarterly Review, 2 rupees ; 
Temple Bar, 1s.; Harper’s Monthly, 1s.; The Century Illustrated, 
Is. 4@.; Macmillan’s Magazine, ts.; St. Nicholas, 1s.; The 
Cornhill Magazine, Is.; The United Service Magazine, 2s.; The 
School World, 6¢.; The Kensington Magazine (No. L.), 6¢.; The 
Windsor Magazine, 6¢.; Longman’s Magazine, 6¢.; The Atlantic 
Monthly, 1Is.; Crampton’s Magazine, 6¢.; Cassier’s Magazine 
(Library Edition), 2s.; The Strand Magazine, 6d.; The Sunday 
Strand, 6¢.; The Wide World Magazine, 6a¢.; The Captain, 62. ; 
The Commonwealth Pictorial, 1s.; The Literary Era, 1oc.; The 
Universal and Ludgate Magazine, 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


MARCH, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 


No. 6. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
LOYALTY. 


ON THE LINE, 
ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR FREMANTLE, G.C.B.—THE 
TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICE 
MRS. PHILLIMORE.—THE OF LONDON. 
ALEXANDER KINLOCH.—TRADE AND THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
(With Map.) 
CAPTAIN H. V. HART-DAVIS.—LONDON : A SEAPORT. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW.—THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOER. 
R. A. STREATFEILD.—TWO POETS OF THE NEW CENTURY. 
ARTHUR J. EVANS.—THE PALACE OF MINOS. (lIllustrated.) 
J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND.—GIUSEPPE VERDI. 
ARTHUR SYMONS—A STUDY AT TOLEDO. 
GEORGE MEREDITH.—A READING OF LIFE. 
ANTHONY HOPE.—TRISTRAM OF BLENT. XIV.-XV. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


** An excellent shillingsworth is ‘ Scribner.’ ”—Sr. James's Gazerre. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH NUMBER. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS : 


ALONG THE EAST COAST OF ee OF TO-DAY. M. DE 
AFRICA. By Ricwarp HarpinG WITT AND THE: NEW 
Dav 1s. IDlustrations drawn by Jules ECONOMIC REGIME. 
Guérin, G. A. Shipley, and F. D. . Henry Norman, M.P. With 
Steele from Photographs. Portrait of M. de Witte. (The fifth 
THE FATE OF FAUSTINA.— of seven papers.) 


, OUR TWO UNCLES. By Syoney 
AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By Herman Preston, Author of ‘“* The 
E. W. Hornunc. Illustrations by Green Pigs.” 


Illustrations by H. A. 
F. C. Yohn. Linnell. 


A BATTLE AND A QUARREL. 
By FREDERICK PALMER. 

AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. By 
ArTuHuR Henry. Illustrations by 
Denman Fink 

THE STAGE REMINISCENCES 
OF MRS. GILBERT.—Il. By 
Anne Hartiey Edited 
by CHartotrE M. Martin. 
three parts.) Illustrations. 

Price is. Monthly. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE MAP (1825-1900). By 
Sonn. With comparative 
Maps from material furnished by the 
Author. 

By BRANDER 


| THE SETTLEMENT IN CHINA. 


By Tuomas F. Mittarp. 


Annual Subscription, 15s., post free. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Two Vols. 4to. Illustrated. Red buckram, gilt. Price 30/- 


THE LITTLE RED BOOK OF BRISTOL. 


Published under the Authority of the Council of the City and 
County of Bristol. 


Epitep sy FRANCIS B. BICKLEY, 
Assistant in the Department of MSS., British Museum. 


This important historical register, originated in 1344, covers a period of 150 years; 


and records the liberties, franchise: 
tical fou: 


s, and constitutions of the town, many ecclesias- 
, and a most interesting series of trade guilds. The volumes throw 
great light on the habits and life of the citizens ; 
many examples are afforded of archaic and 


to the student of philology 
obsolete words. 


To all interested in early municipal history, these volumes contain much of 


interest and importance. 


Bristol: W. CROFTON HEMMONS, St. Stephen Street. 
London: SOTHERAN & CO., Bc Strand. 


THE LEADING BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE 


SIEGE OF KUMASSI. 


By LADY HODGSON, 


Wife of Sir Frederic M. Hodgson, late Governor of the Gold Coast. 
Demy 8vo. profusely illustrated, price 21s. 

The Standard says: ‘‘ Of remarkable interest. Lady Hodgson isto be congratu- 
lated upon a volume which will be read with keen interest, and with admiration 
alike of the courage and endurance she displayed and of the skill with which she 
tells her story.” 


This book is of special interest at the present moment, as it con- 
tains a full and vivid descriotion of Somaliland, and the natives who 
are causing so much trouble just now. 


ABYSSINIA. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, Author of Tunisia,” ‘ Servia.” 
Demy 8vo. with 2 Maps and 8o Illustrations, price 15s. 
* A new book by Mr. Vivian is like a glass of champagne to sea-sick tourists. 
From cover to cover his latest work does not cease to sparkle.” 
Morning Advertiser. 


AT PRETORIA. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 


A Companion Volume to “‘ Towards Pretoria.” Extra crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
“ Highly interesting...... full of picturesque passages. The book is well worth 
reading. ”"—Spectator. 


A SACK OF SHAKINGS: 
ESSAYS FROM ‘THE SPECTATOR,” &c. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachadot, ” “ With Christ at Sea,” &c. 
crown 8vo. price 6s, (Warch 6th, 


THE LATEST AND BEST 6s. NOVELS. 
A Honeymoon in Space. By Georce GrirritH. 
The Tapu of Banderah. By Louis Becke and 


WALTER JEFFERY. 
Her Master Passion. By Bessie Hatton. 
The Strange Wooing of Mary Bowler. By 


RICHARD MARSH. 
’Twixt Devil and Deep Sea. By Mrs. C. N. 


WILLIAMSON. 
The Invaders. By Louis Tracy. 
The New Master. By GoLswortny. 3s. 6d. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limirep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.'S 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


Already the Second Edition is nearly exhausted—a Third Edition is in 
the press. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE REY. 
J. P. F. DAVIDSON, 


Late Vicar of St. Matthias’s, Earl's Court. 
With Short Memoir by his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Tf Keble’s letters take a wider range, those of Mr. Davidson meet a real need 
at the present day......Valuable for those who teach and for those who are — 
tlot. 
A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
THE CHURCH AND THE NEW 
CENTURY PROBLEMS. 
y the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of DURHAM, the Revs. Canon 
SCOTT Canon GORE, Canon BARNETT, A. CHANDLER, 
T. C. FRY, A. L. LILLEY, &c. 
With a Preface and Introduction by W. J. HOCKING, Vicar “= All Saints’, 
Tufnell Park. Just out. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 
By GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 
* Everybody should read this, and not read only, but keep at hand oo 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 


LORD’S PRAYER. 
By the Rev. C. W. STUBBS, Dean of Ely. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
“ One is glad to come across a volume like this that is made up of ‘ sanctified 
common-sense * from the beginning to the end.” —Literary World. 


RICHARD ELWYN, 
Late Master of Charterhouse: a Brief Memoir, 
By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 
the Rev. WALLIAMS, B.A., Author o ers of p 
saad f Grace,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth buards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Striking, forcible appeals for more men, more money, and more faith—appeals 
sent home by telling anecdotes and fine Christian forbearance."—E xpository /imes. 


THE TRANSVAAL AS A MISSION 


Rev. we FARMER, Canon . 
edna Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

‘ Interesting in itself, and eminently calculated to promote the objects for which 
the author has worked so long.” Guardian. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C 
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The Saturday Review. 


2 March, 1901 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 289. March, 1901. 


THE CIVIL LIST. By Epmunp Ropertson, K.C., M.P. 

‘CHURCH REFORM. WHY NOT BEGIN WITH THE PARISH? By 
the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuor of HEREFORD. 

= SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS COMMISSION, 

REVES. 

SHAM VERSUS REAL HOME DEFENCE. By Dr. A. Conan Doyte. 

THE ADMIRALTY VERSUS THE NAVY. By H. W. Witson. 

THE DRAMA IN THE ENGLISH PROVINCES. By Henry Arrucr 
Jones. 

IMPERIAL CIVIL SERVICE: A SUGGESTION FROM AUSTRALIA. 
By Professor Epwarp E. Morris. 

VERDI. By Epvarp Grisc. 
THE BRITISH WORKMAN 
Woopwarp, A.R.1.B.A. 

STRATA IN THE ROMAN FORUM. By Giacomo Bont. 

oo E AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. By Puitir ALEXANDER 
BRUCE. 

MONARCHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

MARIA HOLROYD. By Mrs. MarGaret L. Woops. 


By FREDERICK 


AND HIS COMPETITORS. By Wittiam 


By Sipney Low. 


——— OF OPPOSITION—BEFORE AND AFTER 1832. By T. E. 
ERBEL. 
ROMNEY'S PORTRAITS AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY. By Rovert 


Wrrr. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rerp. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LrtD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 
MARCH 1901. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND THE CENTURY. By T. W. Russert, M.P. 
‘THE LATE QUEEN AND THE VICTORIAN ERA. 
1. QUEEN VICTORIA AND GERMANY. By Dirtomaticvs. 
2. QUEEN VICTORIA AS A STATESMAN. By Micuaet MacDonacu. 
3. IRELAND UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
IN THE HIVE. By Maurice 
VERDI. By J. Cutnpert Happen. 
THE CIVIL LIST AND THE HEREDITARY REVENUES OF THE 
CROWN. By G. Percivat. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL IIL, KING OF ITALY. By Heren Zimmern. 
POLITICS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Dramatis Persons. (II.) By GeorrrRey 
C. Noe. 
A SPECIMEN OF IRISH MEDLEVAL POETRY. By SterHeN Gwynn. 
AN UNARMED PEOPLE. By W. A. Bartiie-Grouman. 
THE LOAN EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
cote STATHAM. 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE FIFTIES. By Colonel HuGurs-HAttett. 
THE LIFE OF A WOMAN CONVICT. By M. F. Jounston. 


By H. Heatu- 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., Lonpon. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1026. MARCH, 1901. 2s. 6d. 
THE MAKING OF MODERN SCOTLAND. 
BRIDGE. 


ARMY SHOOTING, AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 
OXFORD IN THE VICTORIAN AGE. 
DOOM CASTLE: A ROMANCE. By Nei Munro. Chapters XX.-XXIV. 
““A WANDERER AND A GATHERER.” By H. G. Parsons. 
THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
IN HEBRIDEAN WATERS. By Hamisu Strvarr. 
THE PAGEANT OF SEAMEN. By May Byron. 
THE WAR DE PATCHES. 
FEBRUARY 1-4. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
Vicrorta THE GrEAT—THE TRADE oF 
Mowurninc. 
KING EDWARD VIL 
VICTORIA R. er I. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinspurGH AND LoNpDoN. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for MARCH. 2s. 6d. 


1.—EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

2.—ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. By Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 

3-—-THt EMPIRE THAT FOUND HERSELF. By A. W. Jose. 

4-—-THE SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS ENQUIRY. By the Lorp 
Bisnor or St. Asapn. 

s--THE FUTURE OF THE YEOMANKY—SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FROM THE FRONT. By Lt.-Col. H. Leroy-Lewis, O.C. 15th Batt. 
Imp. Yeomanry. 

6.—IDEALS IN ARCHITECTURE. ByG. F. Boptey, A.R.A., F.S.A. 

7-—THE REVOLT OF THE INVALID. By Mrs. MacGeorce. 

8.—AMERICAN AFFAIRS By A. Maurice Low 

9.—LUCY LYTTELTON. By tie Hon. Maup Lytretton. 

1o.—M. BLOCH AS A PROPHET. By Lt.-Col. Maung, late R.E. 

11.—THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION. By W. G. Extior. 

42.—MOROCCO, By H. E. M. Sturrievp. 

x3.—GREATER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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KincsHir—THE Worvp’s 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
MARCH, 1901. 


THE MOST POPULAR PICTURES. By Rupotru pe Corpova. 

STRANGE STUDIES FROM LIFE. I1.—THE HOLOCAUST OF MANOR 
PLACE. By A. Conan Dov e. 

A RUSSIAN GIRTON. By ALpER ANDERSON. 

LOTUS: A TALE OF THE WEST INDIES. By Basti Marnan. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR.—LXIV. By Henry W. Lucy, 

THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. By H. G. We ts. 

A POTATO-PEELING COMPETITION, By H. G. Hotmes. 

BOBALONG. By Jonun OxeNnnam. 

THE STORY OF A GREAT DISASTER. By J. G. Ropins, F.R.G.S. 

SEA STORIES. IIL.—JOHN HALL, MASTER MARINER AND MIL. 
LIONAIRE. By Joun ARTHUR Barry. 

FUNNY SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN JAPAN. 

THE FAMOUS ACTRESSES OF EUROPE. 

A WILL AND A WAY. By W. W. Jacoss. 


By LupLow Browne Lt. 
By Artuur Lewts. 


THE SEVEN-BANDED AND SEVEN-LOCKED STEEL BOX. A Fairy 
Tale for Children. By CHARLES Smith CHELTNAM. 
CURIOSITIES. 
Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 


The MARCH Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains the following Articles :— 
SOUTH AFRICA: 
(1) THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. By “Care Town.” 
(2) THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES. By J. S. Morrar. 
(3) WITH DE WET. By P Pienaar. 
THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. By W. T.Steav. ~* 
THE TRAINING COLLEGE PROBLEM. By J. H. Yoxatt, M.P. 
THE MAKING AND READING OF NEWSPAPERS. By the Right Hon. 
L. CourRTNEY. 
THE STATESMANSHIP OF PAUL. By Professor W. M. Ramsay. 
A GERMAN MOVEMENT AGAINST PESSIMISM. By Count S. C. be 
Soissons. 
THE SALT CURE. By Mdlle. CLaire pe Pratz. 
THE CASE OF THE BRITISH ARMY OFFICER. By an Army Instructor, 
THE a FOR THE CHUKCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J- 
TRANSFORMATION. By the Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
THE COMPULSORY PURCHASE OF IRISH LAND. By His Honour 
Judge O'Connor Morris. 
LOOTING IN CHINA. By Macpvone t, C.B. 
V.R.I. By Parrick GepbEs. 
Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 380 for MARCH. 


HER LATE MAJESTY’S TEACHERS. W. G. Field. 

THE GREATEST UNIVERSITY IN THE LAND. 
TEACHERS AND PSYCHOLOGY. J. E. Adamson, 
ANGLO-SAXON EDUCATION. Florence A. G. Davidson. 
AN OXFORD LECTURER ON EDUCATION IN DUBLIN. 
A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. D. Waterson. 

ON TEACHING TO READ. Edith Tylee. 


Legislation in 1901—Mr. W. Bousfield’s Bill—Local 
and Non-Local Sechools—Coopers Hill and Lord G. 
Hamilton—Modern Languages and Responsions— 
Salaries of Headmasters—Crammers and Army 
Classes—Cape Colony and the War--Edueation in 
Wales — Registration — Holiday Courses—A Tenure 
Case, &c. 

TWO-GUINEA LATIN TRANSLATION 
TION. 

EXTRA-PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Price 6d.; per post, 74d. 


PRIZE COMPETI- 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. ConTENTS For MARCH: 
1. QUEEN VICTORIA. 6. — EDWARDS (a.p. gor 
2. THE COINAGE OF WORDS. 
By Sir Courtenay Boy.e, K.C.B. 7 PASSING 
3. SOME FRENCH PRISONS AND 2 an 
THEIR INMATES. by Captain 
EarDLey-WILMorT. 
4. THE SINNER AND THE PRO- 
BLEM. By Eric Parker. Chaps. 
XV.-XVIIL. 


OF THE 


8. NORTH AND SOUTH. By 
W. A. ATKINSON. 

9. A PIONEER OF EMPIRE. 

1o. ON THE HIGH VELDT. 
City VOLUNTEER. 


11. VICTORIA, 


Bya 


. A SKETCH FROM MEMORY. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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2 March, 1901 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. S. R. GARDINER’S 
“ COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, 
&c. Vol. III. 1654-1656. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 


EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND. B 
FREDERIC WALTER FULLER. With Frontispiece at A 
Map of Egypt and the Sudan. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

*.* This work contains a résumé of the political question, a Coptic 
section, a complete sketch of the military operations ending with the 
death of the Khalifa, and indications of the excursion route to 
Khartum by the Sudan Military Ratlway. 


CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, DUKE 
OF BRUNSWICK : an Historical Study, 1735-1806, By Lord 
EpMOND FItTzMAcrice. With Map and 2 Portraits. 8vo. 
6s. net. [On Monday next. 

** The subject of this study is the famous German General and 

Statesman. In 1806 he was appointed leader of the Prussian army, 

and was mortally wounded at the battle of Auerstadt in the same 

year. He was the father of the Duke of Brunswick, killed at Quatre 

Bras, and also of Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. 


THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: an His- 
torical and Theological Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception 
of the Holy Eucharist in the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, Phila- 
delphia, Author of ‘‘ Catholic Faith and Yractice,” &c. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Hon. Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [On Monday next. 


VOLUME FOR 1001. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Informa- 
tion respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. With an Intro- 
duction by C. S. Locn, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. 8vo. 4s. [Ov Monday next. 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 


ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Story of Aline.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘**€ Anne Mainwaring’ would be a suitable reply to that oft-repeated 


question: Now, tell me the name of a nice, interesting, new novel.” 
Academy. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 221. MARCH 1901. 8vo. price 6d. 
MY LADY OF ORANGE: an Historical Romance. By H. C. 
BAILEY. Chapters XII.-XIV. 
THE FIRST OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. By Miss Dempster. 
A RIGHT-AND-LEFT. By F. WuisHaw. | 
CONCERNING TOD AND PETER. By Mrs. HARKER. 
BACTERIA AND SALT. By Mrs. Percy FRANKLAND. 
FYANDER’S WIDOW. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. FRANCIS 
BLUNDELL). Chapters VI.-IX. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANpRew LAnc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


NEW NOVEL. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Young Gov'nor.” 


THE- HIDDEN SCAR. 
By JOHN ROBE ADAMSON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“A well-written novel..... A feature is the admirable character drawing. Can 
decidedly be recommended to lovers of a good love story.” —Scotsman. ’ 
A cleverly-devised plot ingeniously constructed...... relieved by some 
humorous sketches.”—Literary World. 
Interesting, clever and well constructed. The plot is original and the character 
sketches are really excellent.” —City Press. 
“By the introduction of broad honest h Mr. Ad 


jester."—Padl Mall Gaze tte. is quite a good 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


PHILIP WELLBY’S LIST 


6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


INFERENCES FROM HAUNTED HOUSES 


AND HAUNTED MEN. By the Hon. Jonn Harris. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND CONFESSION OF 


ASENATH, THE DAUGHTER OF PENTEPHRES OF HELIOPOLIS. 
Prepared by Mary Broprick from Notes supplied by the late Sir Perer Le 
Pace Renovr. Price ts. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON THE MARGINS: Being sug- 


gestions of Thought and Enquiry. Five Essays by CLirrorp Harrison. 
I. AN ENQUIRY INTO MYSTICISM. 
Il. THE ILLUSION OF REALISM. 
Ill. THE LINES OF COINCIDENCE. 
V. ARREST OR ADVANCE? 
V. THE LOST RICHES OF THE WORLD. 


CHEAPER ISSUE. Price 3s. 6d. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM: A Biography (1831- 


1899). By Professor ANDREAS Moser. Translated by Lilla Durham (by 
rmission of the Author). With Portrait by G. F. Warts, R.A., and 
hirteen other Portraits and Facsimiles. 8vo. LIMITED EDITION. 15s. 


net. 
PRESS NOTICES. 

“It is very seldom that a translation of a work written in a foreign tongue is so 
completely successful as the version by Miss Li'la Durham of Professor Andreas 
Moser’s biography of the greatest violinist of our own 4nd probably of any other 
time...... Apart from his connection with such ma-ters as Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Spohr, Liszt, Wagner, and Brahms, we are enabled to appreciate the condition of 
things prevalent in the various centres of music in which Joachim has played his 

art at different times in a way which was previously not open to us .....Evidently a 
abour of love, it is no less a literary success than a discriminating and critical 
appreciation of a towering genius and a noble personality." —Daily Telegraph. 

‘* The value of such a life and of such an example to the art of his time is hardly 
to be estimated in words.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“* Biographies of living persons are not to be commended as a rule......If anything 
could reconcile one to a disputable fashion, it would be such a case as this, where on 
the one side are genius and worth, and on the other enthusiasm tempered with 
tact." —Spectator. 


PSYCHIC PHILOSOPHY as the FOUNDA- 


TION OF A RELIGION OF NATURAL LAW. By V. C. Desertts, 
with Introductory Note by ALrFreD Russet Wa cace, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


Published by PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


BOYD'S COMMERCIAL GUIDE 
FOR CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A Monthly Review of Trade. 
PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 


Sle Journal reaches every Merchant, Storekeeper, 

and Dealer throughout all countries in the Far East, viz. 
China, Japan, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Java and Sumatra. 

This Journal reaches nearly 2,000 Eastern Traders, a large portion 
of which are not found in any Directories, and it should therefore be 
studied and made use of as an advertising medium by English firms 
and manufacturers. It has a larger circulation in these countries than 
any other similar Journal or Paper. 


All information obtainable from the London Office, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANCLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. One PENNy. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
CANON T. T. CARTER. REV. G. R. PRYNNE. 
FATHER DOLLING. FATHER KELLY, S.S.M. 
MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL. REV. S. BARING GOULD. 


&c. &c. 


The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. Hundreds 
in each Issue. 


24 Words, One Shilling, Prepaid. 
30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


O alt Newsagents and Stationers, or direct from the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 


Manacer: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 
OrFicE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


2 March, tgo1 


ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SEL!. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C., on MOND: AY, March 4, T90r, and foll » wing day, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, E NGRAVINGS Drawings, and a few Oil Paintings, including Etchings 
y the Old Masters. Engravings in mezzotint and stipple by masters of the 
FE nglish schoo!, some being printed in colours, including portraits and fancy subjects 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hoppner, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Morland, Xc. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND Lsrens ARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTIO 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully cioieeman and prom tly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made Probate 
or other purposes, 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 


LIBRARIES i: OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address Lonpon.” Code: 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and of of and est 23rd Street, New 
Sans 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. desire to 
attention of the READING ‘PUBLIC the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


RCHITECTURAL EYESORES ; = Wallace 
Collection: WALTER CRANE—a Sacunden Appreciation; OLD 
BRENTFORD TOWN (with Illustrations). See the ART JOURNAL for 
March, price 1s. 6d , by post, rs. od. 
Through any from the Publishers, 
H. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, London, E.C. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Entrance Examination 
for Scholarships, JUNE 11th and rath, 1901. Apply to the Rev. C. C. 
Tancock, D.D., Head Master. 


MARLBUROUGH COLLECE. 
| RTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 


from £80 to £15 a year (giving immediate admission ), will be competed for 
in JUNE NEXT. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to candidates not 
yet members of the School ; the rest are n to members of the School and others 
without distinction. Three will be heal te proficiency in Mathematics. Age of 
candidates from 11 to 15. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J. Leaper, The 
College, Marlborough. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. THE ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS wil! be held on MAY aust, 22nd, and 23rd. 

ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging between £85 
and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 435 
annum tenable for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also Fobr 
SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinatior nS 5 
also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who 
have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15 
a. — Candidates under 14 on May 1st. Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 

eltenham. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. | Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


MR. ROBERT 


NEWMAN’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
QUEEN’S HALL, 
TO-DAY AT 3. 
ROBERT NEWMAN'S QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA OF 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, W. 


THE MUSKETEER CONCERT PARTY, 


Under the direction of Messrs. WALLIS & CLAYTON, 
EVERY AFTERNOON at 3 o'clock. 
PORTHOS, ARAMIS, ATHOS, DE TREVILLE, D'ARTAGNAN, anp 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Bertram Wallis and Herbert Clayton, Reginald Groome, J. W. Ivemey, 
Gwillyn Evans, and James Blakeley. 
Programme varied daily. 


Seats at the Hall and al! Libraries, 5s., 3s., 2s., and 15. 
Family Tickets (admitting four), 17s. 6d. and ros. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 


_ VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 
2 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 


all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists nd Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS 


SHOULD READ THE 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


THE LEADING SERVICE JOURNAL .. 
OF THE BRITISH ‘EMPIRE. 


it gives the Best and Latest News of all Service Matters in the 
most readable form. Articles hy Service men. 


THE FINEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING TO THE WEALTHIER CLASSES. 


Published every Saturday. Price 6d. 


OFFICES ; 3 YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, w. Cc. 


LA REVUE 
ET 
Rewue des Rewues 


24 Numeéros par an. 
Richemen: illustrés. 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


(Nouveau titre de la 
REVUE DES REVUES). 
XII¢ ANNEE. 

Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup a idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. A létranger (ou en envoyant par la 
roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’ua an pour LA 
REV E et Revue des Revues, ®ICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite " (ALEx. Dumas Fixs), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCIS¢ QUE SARCEY); ‘rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante rmi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les Dédbats); 

REVUE public des études (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait /e rer e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms Fronqais et étrang+rs. 


Rédaction et Administration : 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 
UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
Chairman of Committe—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 

Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 
at their own Homes. 

The necessary ANNUAL EXPENDITURE exceeds £4,500, while the ReLiasLe 
IncomE is about £2,000 only. 

EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 

To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
demands for admission, the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
been erected. For these works upwards of £5,000 1s sTILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Bipputpu & Co. Charing 


Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


President, THe Marquis oF DurFeErin AND Ava. Open Free to the Sick Poor 
without Letters of Recommendation. Suffering are the only passports 
required. This Charity is in Urgent Need of Help, as the reliable income does not 
eaceed £3,000, whereas the expenditure is over £12,000 per annum. Contributions, 
large or small, will be gratefully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Brown, 
et & Co., 32 Abchurch Lane, E.C.; or at the Hospital by CONRAD 

. THIES, Secretary. 


NORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


ANNUAL Expenditure exceeds £18,000. Income from all sources, £7,500— 
£10,500. Nearly 50,000 patients treated last year. Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations earnestly solicited. Present debt £5,000. . 

Bankers : Coutts and Co., Strand. NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 


HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, 
S.W.—Poor persons admitted on their own application without letters of 
recommendation. A number of beds are provided for the use of patients who may 
temain for life. CONTRIBUTIONS urgently SOLICITED. Sir GEORGE 
S$. MEASOM, J.P., Chairman. Bankers: Messrs. COUTTS and CO. F. W. 
HOWELL, Secretary. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 
(Near THE Great Western Raitway TERMINUS.) 


Dependent entirely upon Voluntary Contributions, 


AND 


NOW IN GREAT NEED OF HELP. 


The efficient maintenance of the 281 beds in the Hospital costs annually £22,000, 
whiie the dependable income of the Charity is less than £10,000. 

Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are earnestly 
solicited to assist the Board of Management in providing for the annual 
deficiency of £12,000—a deficiency increased this year by a serious falling off 
in the income ordinarily derived from legacies. 

THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


Over 40,000 Patients relieved every year. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Lonpon ano County Banxinc Co., 1 Connaught Street, W., or by the Secretary 
at the Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


“DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, Greenwich (225 Beds). 
Pc wery Hospital: ROYAL VICTORIA AND ALBERT DOCKS, E. 
S, 


Dispensaries : 51 EAST INDIA DOCK ROAD, and at GRAVESEND. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions, and Free to the Whole Maritime World. 
Open Dav and Night for the Reception of Sick Sailors. 
an LONDON SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE is in connection with 
jociety. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CON- 
SUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, 
Hampstead Heath and Fitzroy Square, W. 


The Hospital is splendidly situated for the successful treatment of Consumption 
and other Chest Diseases, for which an abundance of pure, fresh air is necessary. 
early 250,000 patients treated since the foundation of the Hospital. 
47,000 REQUIRED annually from Voluntary Sources. 
WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 


Offices : 41 Fitzroy Square, W. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, 
S.W.—Instituted 1719. The oldest hospital in London, dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. 
The annual expenditure is not less than ° ee ee +e es 
¢ receipts from dividends and rents, annual subscriptions, and the awards 
of the Hospital Sunday and Saturday Fund are estimated at .. +» 6,000 
To be provided by donations and legacies. ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
are urgently REQUIRED. 
SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


414,000 
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HARROD'S STORES. 


““SUBSTANTIAL AND IMPORTANT INCREASE IN THE 
BUSINESS.” 


HE eleventh annual general meeting of the share- 

holders of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., was held on February 28th at the Cadogan 

Rooms, Basil Street, S.W., under the presidency of Sir Alfred J. Newton, Bart., 
Chairman of the company. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. Sheald) having read the notice calling the meeting and 
also the certificate of the auditors, the Chairman said :—For the purposes of com- 
parison, the figures of last year’s balance-sheet, which embodied a period of 13 
months, have been reduced by one-twelfth, so as to bring them into line with the 
figures of the present balance-sheet. The profit and loss account for the 12 months 
ending 31st January, 1901, shows an increase in salaries and wages of no less than 
£8,299. %In connection with that matter, he mentioned that a number 
of the employés of the company were Reservists, and when they were 
ordered to the front the company had no hesitation whatever in seeing 
that the families of those men were kept in the same condition as 
they were when the bread-winner was at home. (Hear, hear.) During 
the year £854 interest on a loan which was repaid on January 31, 1g00, has 
been saved. The total expenses amount to £171,655, showing an increase over the 
previous twelve months of £13,264. The gross profit on trading. manufacturing 
and miscellaneous accounts amounts to the sum of £252,399, an increase of £15,607. 
(Applause.) You will readily understand from these figures that the volume of 
business transacted by the company has very largely increased when compared 
with the previous twelve months. Rents received and receivable amount to 1,011, 
or £98 less than last year, and that is accounted for by the company now occupying 
premises which had been previously let. The net receipts from Hans Mansions 
amount to £4,742, an increase of £793 over last year. Of course, last year the whole 
of the flats were not let for the entire year, whereas the flats have been occupied 
and let for the entire twelve months now under review. Transfer fees, commission 
on sales, and purchases of stocks and shares stand at £513, being £255 less than 
last year, and the explanation of that is that there has been considerably less move- 
ment in the shares of the company, and consequently the fees receivable on the 
transfer of shares have been very considerably reduced. The total gross profits 
for the year were increased by £16,048, and the total expenses by £13,264. The 
capital and liabilities make a total of £1,077,co1 13s. 2d. On the opposite side, as 
representing that substantial sum, there are in the first instance, property, leases, 
and goodwill, as per last account, at a nominal sum of £90,000 ; and it is of course a 
very nomina! sum indeed having regard to the property, leases and goodwill which 
were originally acquired some twelve years ago. The fund for the redemption of 
leases will ultimately provide for this £90,000. Having pointed out various other 
items he referred to stocks on hand. They are—General £180,934, and sundry 
stocks, peing stationery, packing cases, &c., £5,343, making the total amount of 
stocks £186,277, a reduction compared with last year of £13,306, and to his mind 
that was the most satisfactory feature of the balance-sheet, and one on which 
Mr. Burbidge, in particular, and the heads of the departments are to be con- 
gratulated. (Applause.) The directors have had this matter constantly before 
them because, although the company carries on a very large business, the Board 
have viewed with a considerable amount of concern the continual! growth of stock. 
He then read the report of the auditors, which the Act requires them to make, and 
turned to the proposed appropriation of profit. He referred to the interim dividends 
which have been paid and the reserve fund to be provided in accordance with the 
memorandum of association ; also to the further dividend on the founders’ shares 
and the amount carried to the credit of ordinary shares, the total amounting to 
489,325. They carry forward £5,672. That is a distinctly improved position. 
After paying the same dividend as last year they carry forward an amount of 
£3,365 in excess of the amount carried forward last year. Of course, if the whole 
of that amount had been divided, it would have enabled the directors to have paid a 
20 per cent. dividend on the ordinary shares ; but having regard to the opinion 
expressed by shareholders and by critics, that it is not wise or prudent to 
divide right up to the hilt, the directors have preferred to carry over 
this sum to the credit of the ordinary shares. (Applause.) The reserve will 
now stand at the very substantial sum of £267,548. The Chairman con- 
cluded : ‘* Occasionaliy the question is asked, ‘Why is not your reserve invested 
in Consols?’ Well, I think we have to congratulate ourselves that our reserve, con- 
sisting of over a quarter of a million of money, was not put into Consols, but, on the 
contrary, is put into substantial freehold buildings, which certainly, since they were 
built, have unquestionably increased in value, and those buildings certainly could 
not be put up to-day for anything like the sum which they have cost the company. 
Therefore, I think we may congratulate ourselves that our reserve fund is revre- 
sented by a very substantial freehold asset. (Applause.) I am not aware that there 
is any other matter that requires explanation, but if any shareholder wishes to ask 
any question, I shall be very pleased to answer it before submitting the report and 
balance-sheet for your approval. I will now move: * That the report and balance- 
sheet be received and adopted, and that the dividends therein recommended be 
paid.’” (Applause.) 

Mr. James Bailey, M.P. : I have very much pleasure in seconding that motion. 

The Chairman then answered numerous shareholders’ questions, and the meeting 


concluded with the usual votes of thanks. 


HARROD’S STORES FOUNDERS’ SHARES. 


The sixth annual general meeting of the shareholders of Harrod’s Stores 
Founders’ Shares Company, Limited, was held on February 28th at the Cadogan 
Rooms, Basil Street, S.W., Sir Alfred J. Newton, Bart., Chairman of the com- 
pany, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Hart) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman : The accounts are very simple in this company. We are simply 
the receivers and distributors of the net dividend received from Harrod’s Stores, 
Limited. The amount of that dividend for the year was £25,997 2s. r1d., income- 
tax having been deducted. We paid an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on 
1st September last, and we now propose to distribute 13 per cent., making 18 per 
cent. for the year, carrying forward the sum of £667 16s. 6d. That is some £87 
more than we carried forward last year. He moved : ‘* That the report and balance- 
sheet be received and adopted, and that the dividend therein recommended be 
paid.” 

Mr. Bailey seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO0.S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Edited by BEATA FRANCIS and ELIZA KEARY. 
THE FRANCIS LETTERS. Being Letters of the late Sir Philip Francis and Members 


of his Family. With an Introductory Note on the Junius Controversy, by C. F, Keary. In 2 demy 8vo. vols. buckram gilt and gilt top, 
24s. net, with Numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 


By HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. 

HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. The Story of his Life from a Stonemason’s Bench to 
the Treasury Bench. Told by HIMSELF. With an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth gilt and 
gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait. 16s. 

By FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
THE QUEEN’S COMRADE; or, The Life and Times of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, 


In 2 demy 8vo. vols. cloth gilt, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. By W. H. Wicxins. In 1 large 


demy 8vo. vol. handsome cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. With Illustrations. 
VOLUME |. OF 


THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND. In 2 handsome vols. cloth gilt and gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. each net, and in leather binding, with over 600 superb Illustrations, Photographed from Life. 


By ‘‘THORMANBY.” 
KINGS OF THE ROD, RIFLE, AND GUN. By the Author of ‘Kings of the 


Hunting Field,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Portraits and Illustrations, printed on plate paper, 24s. met. 


By the late SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 
DISCIPLES OF ASSCULAPIUS. Biographies of Leaders of Medicine, with a Memoir 


of the Author by his DAUGHTER. In 2 demy 8vo. vols. cloth gilt, with 48 Portraits and Illustrations, 36s. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
THACKERAY’S STRAY PAPERS. Collected and arranged by the Author of ‘ The 


Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” In large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 500 pages, with numerous Illustrations, including some 
of Thackeray’s own Drawings, 6s. 


A New Volume of The Second French Empire Series. By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
NAPOLEON III. AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS POWER. In Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, with Portraits, 6s. 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled by E. G. Harmer. 


Printed in Two Colours. In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, with numerous Portraits, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Lorp Tennyson. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In paper, 1s. In cloth gilt, 


2s. (Vol. I. of ‘* The Poets for the People.’) 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


By SARAH GRAND. | By J. A. STEUART. 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE. THE ETERNAL QUEST. 
By TOM GALLON. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. 
| THE SECOND DANDY CHATER. 
s By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 
By WM. LE QUEUN. | & LITTLE GREY SHEEP. 
THE GAMBLERS. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. THE GREAT COMPANY. 
THE TREASURE OF CAPTAIN | By A. F. SLADE. 
SCARLETT. | WAYSIDE WEED. 
By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. | By B. L. FARJEON. 
THE SECOND YOUTH OF THEO- + +#£«PRIDE OF RACE. 
DORA DESANGES. By CARLTON DAWE. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. | CLAUDIA POLE. 
THE WASTREL. By CoLtoner ANDREW HAGGARD. 
; LOVE RULES THE CAMP. 
By NELLIE K. BLISSETT. | By MARK ASHTON 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. so $WHE NANA’S TALISMAN. 
By AMBROSE PRATT. By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 
FRANKS: DUELLIST. OLIVIA’S EXPERIMENT. 


And New Novels by RICHARD WHITEING, PERCY WHITE, “‘IOTA” (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), Mrs. HUGH detec ics 
FRANKFORT MOORE, A. W. MARCHMONT, and TOM GALLON. 


London: HUTC HINS SON & ¢ & CO., Paternoster Row. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Proprietors POTTISWOODE & Co. Lrp. street , E.C., and Published by Freperick Wittiam W at the Office, 38 Southampton. 
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